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S^The  tremendous  development  in  our  trades  and  industries  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  movements  of  the  twentieth  century.  Industrial, 
economic  and  social  changes  have  been  wrought  by  the  decline  of  the 
older  forms  of  apprenticeship,  and  by  the  introduction  of  specializa- 
tion in  factory  production.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  during  the 
last  thirty  years  there  has  probably  been  an  appreciable  decrease  in 
the  proportion  of  skilled  artisans  among  the  immigrants.  One  of  our 
greatest  immediate  needs  is  that  of  providing  adequate  opportuni- 
ties ^or  those  whose  interests,  capacities  and  ambitions  lead  toward 
industrial  and  trade  work. 

This  bulletin  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  demand  for  information  and 
for  guidance  regarding  a  type  of  part-time  training  that  has  demon- 
strated its  merit  to  employers,  to  employes,  and  to  the  community. 
Vocational  education  to  render  real  service  must,  in  its  scope,  be 
broader  than  technical  training.  Part-time  cooperative  industrial 
education  combines  practical  work  in  industry  with  desirable  re- 
lated and  non-vocational  insti'uction  in  school;  it  combines  theory 
and  practice^ — the  one  supplied  by  the  public  schools,  the  other  by 
industry. 

Tliis  bulletin  was  prepared  by  Dr.  F.  T.  Struck,  of  this  Depart- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Dennis,  now  a  Deputy  Su- 
perintendent. Our  sincer/!  appreciation  is  due  to  Mr.  F.  A.  R. 
Hoffeditz,  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  York,  Pa.  for  his  inter- 
est and  many  helpful  suggestions,  and  to  those  engaged  and  inter- 
ested in  successfully  working  out  this  problem  for  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  planned  to  re-issue  this  bulletin  again  next  year  and  it  is 
hoped  that  those  interested  in  this  type  of  instruction  generously 
contribute  to  its  successful  revision.  , 

Francis  B.  Haas,  ^ 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Harrisburg,  Pa., 
September  5,  1925 
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PART-TIME  COOPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL 

EDUCATION 
ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  BULLETIN 

In  1917  when  the  National  Vocational  Act  was  passed  by  Congress 
our  government  found,  that  not  more  than  one  in  three  of  the  men 
who  claimed  to  be  skilled  mechanics  possessed  skill  of  journeymaji 
grade.  At  the  close  of  the  war  there  were  over  500,000  unfilled  requi- 
sitions for  technical  specialists  to  complete  the  army  organization 
alone\  In  the  field  of  private  enterprise  the  situation  is  no  better 
today.  We  need  more  well  trained  craftsmen.  Industry  is  organ- 
ized for  production,  not  instruction. 

If  vocational  industrial  education  given  by  the  public  schools  is 
to  function  it  must  have  not  only  the  approval  of  industry,  but  also 
its  cooperation  and  participation. 

Perhaps  no  plan  of  industiial  education  utilizes  to  better  ad- 
vantage the  combined  educational  and  training  facilities  of  industry 
and  the  schools  than  this  plan  described  in  this  booklet. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  describe  briefly  what  is  meant  by  part-time 
cooperative  industrial  education;  to  discuss  some  of  the  features  of 
the  plan,  to  show  how  it  is  put  into  operation,  and  to  indicate  where 
it  is  being  conducted  in  Pennsylvania  at  this  time. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  part-time  cooperative  industrial  edu- 
cation, Ave  wish  to  limit  the  field  of  inqury  to  part-time  coopera- 
tive industrial  education  of  less  than  college  grade,  given  under  the 
auspices  of,  or  with  the  cooperation  of,  the  public  schoolst— not  the 
public  schools  typical  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  but  the  modern 
school  that  incoi'porates  vocational  education  in  its  program,  and 
tha.t  requires  all  trade  teachers  to  have  had  at  least  six  years  of 
trade  experience  in  tlie  subject  or  trade  taught. 

KINDS  OF  PART-TIME  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  several  rather 
distinct  types  of  part-time  industrial  scliools  or  classes  that  are  being 
conducted  under  public  supervision  and  control. 

Tliis  bulletin  is  primarily  concerned  only  with  part-time  coopera- 
tive education,  but  the  other  types  of  part-time  scliools  are  lifted 
here  by  Avay  of  exiilanation  and  contrast. 

OffirriqSt^"''*         I'^lt-'-al    <"^'nnril    of    ri1iz..T,sliip    Tr.iiniris,    Wnsliinffton    Govenimpnt  Printins 
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1.  Part-time  Continuation  Schools  and  Classes.  Pai*t-time  con- 
linuatian  schools  or  classes  are  noAV  required  by  laAV,  and  are  in 
operation  in  twenty-live  or  more  States  in  the  Union.  They  give 
instruction  to  persons  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  who  are  en- 
gaged in  remunerative  employment.  Classes  are  usually  held  from 
four  to  eight  hours  per  week.  Instruction  is  usually  general  in 
character,  as  when  girls  in  a  textile  plant  are  taught  ciu^rent  events 
and  civics;  it  may  be  of  the  trade  preparatory  type,  as  exemplified 
by  classes  receiving  trade  instruction  in  a  trade  other  than  the  one 
in  which  they  are  engaged ;  and  finally,  it  may  be  of  trade  extension 
type,  as  for  example,  a  class  of  apprenticed  machinists  who  receive 
part-time  continuation  instruction  eight  hours  per  week  for  thirty- 
sLx  weeks  in  subjects  designed  to  extend  and  broaden  their  knowledge 
of  the  trade  at  which  they  are  employed. 

2.  Part-time  Trade  Preparatory  Schools  and  Classes.  Part-time 
education  is  taken  to  niejin  education  given  on  a  part-time  l)asis  at 
a  time  other  than  evenings,  and  usually  during  regular  hours  of 
employment  or  what  corresponds  to  the  latter.  Part-time  ti-ade 
preparatory  education  comprises  those  forms  of  trade  education  that 
are  given  to  persons  who  are  contemplating  entrance  upon,  but  who 
have  not  yet  entered  the  specific  trade  that  is  being  learned.  Such 
part-time  trade  preparatory  education  may  or  may  not  be  given  in 
the  continuation  school ;  it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  slack-season 
instruction,  and  it  may  also  be  given  in  a  scheme  of  part-time  co- 
operative education. 

3.  Part-time  Trade  Extension  ScJiools  and  Classes.  Trade  ex- 
tension education  consists  in  instruction  that  extends  and  amplifies 
knowledge  or  skill  in  the  vocation  in  which  the  learner  is  employed. 
It  may  be  given  in  part-time  continuation  schools,  in  slack-season 
classes,  and  in  part-time  cooperative  schools  or  classes.  While  trade 
preparatory  education  may  be  tliought  of  as  "preventive  medicine" 
in  that  it  is  designed  to  prevent  entrance  upon  the  vocations  ^Y}.th.- 
out  essential  basic  knowledge  and  experience,  trade  extension  educa- 
tion is  like  a  remedial  prescription  in  that  it  is  planned  to  remedy  a 
situation  that  already  exists — namely,  the  employment  of  individ- 
uals in  trade  and  industrial  occupations  without  proper  training 
for  the  same. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  part-time  trade  extension  educa- 
tion is  preeminently  suited  for  those  who  have  left  the  all-day 
schools,  or  who  are  contemplating  doing  so  in  the  future  immediately 
before  them,  in  order  to  enter  upon  employment.  It  is  plain  that  the 
traditional  courses  in  general  education  no  longer  interest  such 
pupils,  and  no  longer  sen^e  as  a  means  of  holding  them  in  the  all- 
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day  school.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  not  one  of  general  education 
versus  vocational  education,  but  rather  one  of  some  form  of  part- 
time  industrial  education,  evening  industrial  education,  or  nothing. 
Which  shall  it  be? 

Jf.  Part-time  Cooperative  Industrial  Schools  and  Classes.  Since 
the  various  types  of  part-time  education  differ  materially  in  several 
major  respects,  it  seems  advisable  to  qualify  tlie  term  "part-time" 
in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  clarity  of  thought  and  expression.  The 
part-time  continuation  education,  offered  as  it  usually  is,  four,  six, 
or  eight  hours  per  week  to  employed  minors  between  certain  ages, 
is  distinctly  different  from  part-time  cooperative  education.  It  is 
general  education,  (in  the  main  part-time  cooperative  instruction  is 
strictly  vocational,)  and  is  given  under  a  scheme  that  is  based  on 
active  and  voluntary  cooperation  between  employers,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  public  educational  authorities  representing  the  child,  on 
the  other  hand.  In  other  words,  part-time  cooperative  industrial 
education  calls  for  a  genuine  cooperative  understanding  and  agree- 
ment. Consensus  of  current  practice  places  approval  on  an  approx- 
imately 50-50  distribution  of  the  learner's  time  as  regards  school  work 
and  work  in  industrial  plants.  Specifically,  the  learner  usually 
spends  about  one  half  of  each  day,  week,  month,  year,  or  other 
period  of  time,  at  study — usually  in  school  buildings — and  the  other 
half  in  productive  work  at  industrial  plants.  Several  concrete  ex- 
amples will  be  described  later.  A  number  of  cooperative  plans  in- 
volving pupils  of  high  school  grade  now  in  operation  in  Pennsylvania 
call  for  alternate  periods  of  two  Aveeks  in  school  and  in  industry. 

DEFINITION  OF  PART-TIME  COOPERATIVE 
INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

By  part-time  cooperative  industrial  educaton  is  meant  a  form 
of  vocational  industrial  education,  re-imbursable  under  the  Smith- 
ITughes  Act,  that  is  given  to  persons  over  14  years  of  age  who  have 
entered  xipon  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit.  The  learners  alternate 
between  the  industrial  establishments  and  the  day  schools,  on  a  week- 
about,  or  preferably  and  more  commonly  on  a  two-Aveek-about  plan. 

It  aims  to  unite  theory  and  related  subject  matter  about  gi\en 
vocations  with  practical  participaton  in  productive  work  in  these 
vocations,  by  means  of  the  cooperative  plan.  This  plan  was  first  used 
in  the  United  States  by  Dean  Schneider,  of  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing of  Cincinnati  University,  in  the  fall  of  1906.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  used  with  learners  receiving  instruction  of  less  than 
college  grade  as  well  as  with  collegiate  instruction. 


The  cooperative  plan  assumes  that  the  most  effective  vocational 
education  that  can  be  given  in  a  broad  way  is  vocational  education 
given  cooperatively  between  manufacturers  and  employers,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  public  schools,  on  the  other.  It  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  cooperative  education  is  mutually  beneficial  to  the  em- 
ployer, the  learner  or  employee,  and  to  society  at  large. 

NEED  FOR  PART-TIME  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

1.  The  Social  Need.  Sane  participation  and  effective  perpetua- 
tion of  the  social  political  and  religious  heritages  of  our  democi^atic 
civilization  depend  upon  the  greatest  self-realization,  in  terms  of  the 
general  social  welfare  of  all  persons.  In  order  that  this  may  be 
brought  about  we  must  have  education  for  health,  for  vocational 
pursuits,  for  citizensfliip,  and  for  right  use  of  leisure.  Part-time 
cooperative  industrial  education  is  necessary  as  one  of  several  ways 
of  providing  vocational  proficiency  for  persons  engaged  in  trade 
and  industrial  pursuits.  It  is  needed  to  supplement  other  forms  of 
industrial  education  in  order  to  make  possible  development  and  max- 
imum achievement  for  society  at  large  and  for  workers  in  industry 
in  particular.  Untrained,  or  partially  trained  workers  cannot  use 
their  energy  and  natural  endowments  to  the  best  advantage. 

2.  The  Economic  Need.  The  United  States,  as  well  as  England, 
France,  and  other  foreign  countries,  has  through  progressive  legis- 
lation taken  state  and  nation-wide  recognition  of  the  fact  that  aU- 
day  instruction  must  be  supplemented  by  means  of  far-reacliing 
forms  of  part-time  instruction.  Few  facts  are  plainer  to  thinking 
men  and  women  than  the  fact  that  the  schools  cannot  ever  hope  to 
duplicate  the  elaborate,  expensive  shop  equipments  used  in  manu- 
facturing establishments.  Even  if  the  initial  installation  could  be 
made  in  schools,  it  would  soon  become  out  of  date  in  many  instances 
because  of  improvements  constantly  being  made  in  materials,  pro- 
cesses and  in  machine  design.  It  is  likewise  evident  that  manu- 
facturers— especially  those  employing  small  groups  of  workers — can- 
not afford  to  operate  their  own  training  plants  because  of  the 
mobility  of  labor.  The  schools  cannot  do  this  training  work  alone. 
Neither  can  the  manufacturers  do  it  unassisted  except  in  rare  cases. 
There  is  need  then  for  a  combination  of  resources  and  effort  in  order 
to  assure  adequate  industrial  education  such  as  used  to  be  given, 
under  the  old  apprenticeship  agreements. 

The  economic  loss  resulting  from  inefficient  work,  from  frequent 
change  of  employment,  and  from  idleness  due  largely  to  vocational- 
incompetence  is  tremendous.    This  waste,  of  human  time  ,  and  effort,, 
can  be  appreciably  reduced  by  organized  or  systematic  industrial 
education. 
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3.  The  Educational  Need.  It  is  a  well-establislied.  fact  that  large 
numbers  of  youths  go  into  industry  unprepared  for  their  occupations. 
Only  one-tliird  of  those  ^y]\9  enter  the  first  grade  get  into  high 
school,  and  two-thirds  of  the  latter  leave  before  completing  the 
twelfth  yeai\  In  Pennsylvania,  according  to  H.  R.  Bonner,  Bulletin 
No.  19,  1920,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  only  14.4  percent  of  the 
total  population  is  in  attendance  upon  high  schools.  Our  school 
population  is  divided  as  follows:  89.4  percent  in  elementary  schools, 
8.5  percent  in  secondary  schools,  and  2.1  percent  in  higher  schools. 
We  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  in  a  State  which  holds  the  en- 
viable position  industrially  that  is  held  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  there  should  be  far  greater  provision  for  trade 
and  industrial  education  than  there  now  is.  Close  to  one  and  one- 
half  millions  of  persons  are  engaged  in  industrial  and  mechanical 
[•ursuits  in  Pennsylvania.  Less  than  one  per  cent  of  tlris  number 
are  receiving  trade  instruction  In  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
Not  all  of  them  are  in  need  of  additional  training,  and  some  require 
only  a  small  amount  of  education  that  can  be  given  them;  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  both  the  schools  and  industry  must  face  this  issue  reso- 
lutely and  cooperatively.  It  must  also  be  recognized  that  there  is 
need  for  part-time  cooperative  industrial  education  because  certain 
kinds  of  important  forms  of  trade  and  industrial  education  do  not 
readily  lend  themselves  to  the  all-day  type  of  instruction.  The 
educational  need  in  industrial  as  well  as  in  other  forms  of  education 
is  for  increasing  variability — for  instruction  that  grows  out  of  a 
-correlation  of  social,  economic  and  political  needs  on  the  one  hand 
.mid  of  individual  interests,  capacities,  and  ideals  on  the  other. 

GENERAL  AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

It  is  fundamental  to  think  of  youths  who  have  entered  part-time 
cooperative  education  as  young  wage  earners,  rather  than  school 
])upils;  they  are  employed  half  time  and  evaluate  education  largely 
in  terms  of  its  contribution  to  immediate  needs — namely,  to  voca- 
tional proficiency,  and  to  greatest  possible  individual  development 
for  general  social  usefulness.  Tlie  instruction  that  is  given  them  at 
public  expense  must  replace  "faith"  objectives  by  objectives  that  are 
real,  practical  and  of  demonstrable  value  toward  the  ends  that  are  to 
be  achieved.  It  is  not  justifiable  to  burden  courses  of  instruction 
with  subject  matter  that  has  little  more  than  tradition  to  recommend 
it:  it  must  be  of  the  kind  that  can  clearly  be  of  significance  toward 
the  realization  of  individual  and  social  growth. 
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Part-time  cooperative  industrial  education  should  give:  .. 

a.  Specific  trade  skills 

b.  Specific  trade  and  teclmical  knoAvledge 

c.  Specific  contributions  to  healtli  and  citizeushi]i 

It  should  aim  to  prepare  individuals  in  part,  or  in  entirety  (de- 
pending upon  the  vocation  involved),  for  effective  participation  in 
trade  and  industi-ial  pursuits.  This  should  be  done  not  in  a  narrow 
way,  but  with  full  realization  that  citizenship,  health  happiness,  and 
vocational  eflflciency  are  vitally  interdependent,  and  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  all  forms  of  vocational  education  must  l)e  integral 
aspects  of  a  unified  and  democratic  program  of  education. 

These  aims  are  to  be  achieved  only  by  the  full  realization  that 
close  and  detailed  cooperation  is  involved  between  schools  and  in- 
dusti^,  and  that  the  combined  educational  resources  of  botli 
agencies  must  be  utilized  in  these  important  undertakings.  The 
initiative  reats  with  the  schools  rather  than  with  industry  since 
the  schools  are  specially  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing education  to  the  public  at  large. 

AGE  OF  LEARNERS  AND  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  age  at  which  pupils  should  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  coopera- 
tive courses  depends, to  quite  an  extent  on  the  na.ture  of  the  coopera- 
tive work  to  be  undertaken.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  town  in 
which  the  machine  industry  is  the  leading  and  ouly  one  of  import- 
ance, and  where  such  industry  makes  it  a  practice  not  to  take  boys 
before  they  are  sixteen  to  eighti::>^en  years  of  age.  Here  the  boys 
spend  the  first  one  or  two  of  the  four  years  of  their  industrial 
course  entirely  in  the  high  school  befoi^e  entrance  upon  the  coopera- 
tive plan.  Under  tliis  plan  the  boys  wl^en  they  take  un  shop  Avork 
in  industrial  plants  are  older,  more  mature  and  conseouently  more 
reliable  than  younger  boys  are  likely  to  be.  In  this  case  the  in- 
centive to  leave  school  during  the  first  or  second  year  is  largely 
removed  because  in  such  a  toAvn  there  are  few  jobs  that  boys  under 
sixteen  can  secure,  and  the  community  maintains  tlie  practice  of 
keeping  practically  all  pupils  in  school  up  to  or  beyond  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

Quite  the  reverse  situation  is  more  frequently  found  in  many 
industrial  communities.  Varied  and  so-called  semi-skilled  indus- 
tries— that  is,  industries  in  which  employees  need  to  possess  but  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  technical  knowledge  and  in  which  h 
job  or  a  vocation  is  learned  in  a  short  time — attract  boys  and  girls 
of  fourteen  years  and  up.  Even  though  high  grade  skilled  industries 
are  found  there,  many  boys  and  girls  do  not  have  the  knowledge 
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of  the  vocations  such  as  should  be  supplied  through  a  competent 
vocational  counselor;  consequently  they  drift  into  jobs  that  pay  a 
relatively  high  initial  wage,  that  include  no  plan  of  instruction,  and 
that  promise  little  or  no  future  to  which  thinking,  ambitious  boys 
and  girls  can  look  forward.  In  such  instances  it  is  likely  to  prove 
unwise  to  postpone  enti-ance  to  the  cooperative  course  until  the 
completion  of  the  second  year  of  high  school  (tenth  grade).  Thirty 
percent  of  those  entering  high  schools  in  such  communities  may  not 
stay  two  years  unless  they  are  held  by  a  feature  such  as  the  coopera- 
tive industrial  course  upon  which  they  may  enter  at  the  completion 
of  the  ninth  grade  or  one  year  of  high  school  work.  It  is  largely 
for  this  reason  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  Pennsylvania  the 
practice  is  followed  of  reqiiiring  the  completion  of  only  one  year  of 
high  school  work  before  cooperative  work  is  undertaken. 

In  general,  pupils  should  be  sixteen  years  of  age  before  they  are 
placed  in  industrial  plants  on  a  cooperative  basis.  It  is  also  desir- 
able that  they  be  near  the  completion  of  their  ninth  grade  work 
before  they  apply  for  cooperative  instruction.  Exceptions  need  to 
be  made,  however,  to  these  requirements,  but  only  after  such  individ- 
ual cases  have  been  thoroughly  examined  by  a  vocational  counselor 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  pupil's  home  conditions,  school  achieve- 
ment, his  capacities,  interests  and  ambitions,  and  with  the  vocational 
opportunities  of  the  community. 

The  question  of  economic  need  should  not  be  the  sole  determining 
factor  as  to  whether  a  boy  or  girl  should  take  the  regular  high 
school  course  or  the  cooperative  one.  To  be  sure,  the  latter  makes 
it  possible  for  a  pupil  to  help  to  earn  his  or  her  way  through  high 
school,  but  there  are  pupils  who  leave  school  for  other  than  financial 
reasons.  They  leave  because  the  traditional  types  of  instruction 
do  not  include  enough  action,  not  enough  of  what  these  youths 
consider  to  be  practical  instruction  having  rather  immediate  value 
in  promoting  their  hopes  and  ambitions;  and  so  they  leave  school 
in  large  numbers  to  find  jobs,  having  little  knowledge  of  the  voca- 
tions, and  little  or  no  special  training  for  them.  Many  of  these 
youngsters  can  be  held  in  school  by  means  of  part-time  coopera- 
tive industrial  courses. 

When  pupils  can  no  longer  be  held  in  the  all-day  school  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  enroll  in  part-time  cooperative  courses  if 
their  age,  strength,  and  general  capacity  and  inclination  make  it  at 
all  feasible — even  though  they  do  not  fully  measure  up  at  the  time 
of  entrance  to  the  requirements  set  for  such  courses.  In  other  words, 
while  a  certain  uniformity  of  requirement  is  essential,  there  must 
be  enough  elasticity  to  serve  the  best  interest  of  as  many  young  people 
as  possible. 
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COOPERATIVE  COURSE  NOT  FOR  SUB-NORMALS 

No  one  should  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  the  cooperative  course 
who  is  mentally  and  physically  unfit.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  per- 
son who  has  lost  a  limb  cannot  succeed  in  skilled  industrial  pur- 
suits, but  it  does  mean  that  much  caution  needs  to  be  exercised 
to  see  that  such  persons  receive  instruction  along  lines  in  which  their 
special  handicap  is  not  a  limiting  factor. 

Occasonally  persons  having  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  in  trade  and  industi-ies  assume  that  almost  anybody 
can  become  a  mechanic.  With  this  thought  in  mind  they  try  to  make 
vocational  classes  the  dumping  ground  for  subnormal  pupils.  It  has 
been  proved  clearly  that  boys  and  girls  who  are  "problems"  in  the 
conventional  school  work  usually  remain  "problems"  in  vocational 
work.  There  are  exceptions,  to  be  sure,  but  it  should  be  clearly 
recognized  that  no  amount  of  instruction  can  make  up  for  acl-ual 
lack  of  native  capacity.  In  justice  to  sub-normal  pupils,  and  in 
fairness  to  others,  it  is  no  more  than  right  that  sub-normal  pupils 
be  excluded  from  vocational  industrial  classes.  Such  pupils  should 
be  taken  care  of  in  classes  providing  especially  for  them.  Em- 
ployers will  not  knowingly  hire  a  person  for  skilled  wojrk  who  is  in 
any  way  l)elow  normal  mentally.  They  cannot  afford  to.  They  are 
bidding  for  the  most  capable  young  people  they  can  attract  because 
they  are  seeking  "timber"  from  which  they  may  ultimately  draw  their 
future  foremen  and  managers. 

THE  GENERAL  PLAN 

The  cooperative  plan  is  based  on  a  mutual  understanding  whereby 
either  an  individual  or  a  number  of  employers  in  cooperation  Avith 
the  public  schools  agree  to  give  thorough  trade  instruction  to  young 
workers.  The  employers  usually  take  the  pupil-apprentices  or  "co- 
ops" in  pairs,  so  that  one  of  the  pair  is  always  employed  in  industry, 
while  the  other  is  in  school  getting  related  theory  and  non-vocational 
education.  The  boys  alternate  between  the  industrial  establishments 
and  the  school,  usually  on  a  week-about,  or  preferably  on  a  two- 
week-about  plan.  The  half-day-about  plan  is  also  used.  The  length 
of  such  periods  may  be  suited  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  trade  or 
industry. 

In  order  that  shop  production  may  proceed  smoothly  and  con- 
tinuously, the  boy  in  school  goes  to  the  manufacturing  plant,  where 
his  alternate  is  at  work,  on  the  Saturday  forenoon  preceding  the 
Monday  marking  the  beginning  of  the  former's  period  of  shop  work 
in  order  to  receive  any  instruction  that  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  work. 
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All  or  nearly  all  of  the  sliop  work  given  is  usually  given  in  tlie 
commercial  shops,  the  learners  being  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
employees  of  the  plant.  The  pupil-apprentices  usually  receive  the 
prevailing  apprentice  rates. 

Boys  wishing  to  enter  the  part-time  cooperative  course  are  often 
asked  to  express  their  desire  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June 
in  order  that  they  may  be  given  a  tiy-out  of  eight  Aveeks  ( during  the 
summer  vacation  period  observed  by  most  schools)  in  the  trade  or 
industry  of  theii'  choice.  During  this  probationary  period  the  learnei" 
is  carefully  watched  by  the  coordinator  and  by  the  foreman,  while 
the  boy  on  the  other  hand  is  getting  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Avork.  If  he  likes  the  work, 
sees  a  future  in  it,  and  shows  aptitude  and  capacity  for  it,  he  enrolls 
for  instruction. 

School  shops  will  usually  be  found  to  be  desirable  parts  of  the 
general  plan.  Such  shops  are  not  needed  in  every  instance  be- 
cause employers  may  be  willing  to  take  pupils  who  have  not  had 
previous  shop  experience,  and  the  training  facilities  in  the  industrial 
plants  may  be  satisfactory  from  tlie  standpoint  of  giving  well- 
rounded  shop  instruction.  School  shops  are  particularly  useful  as 
a  means  of  giving  preliminary  training,  for  supplementi;ng  training 
given  in  industry,  and  for  taking  care  of  pupils  temporarily  in  casse 
of  temporary  shutdowns  in  industrial  establishments. 

Tlie  high  school  trade  apprenticeship  course  including  cooperative 
instruction  as  it  is  being  conducted  in  Pennsylvania,  is  designed  to 
give  a  full  high  school  education  leading  to  a  high  school  diploma, 
and  in  addition  to  journeyman  rating,  or  to  such  portion  to\\"ard 
the  latter  as  is  warranted  by  tlie  learner's  achievement  while  taking 
the  course.  This  is  made  possible  tluough  careful  selection  of  school 
studies,  and  because  of  the  earnestness  of  purpose  that  contact  with 
practical  shop  work  under  commercial  conditions  arouses  in  boys. 
Particular  stress  is  laid  on,  related  subjects  such  as  mathematics, 
drawing,  and  science.  Care  is  taken  that  good  citizenship  is  fostered 
by  means  of  the  social  sciences,  such  as  American  history  and  ci^dcs. 
In  fact,  no  essential  high  school  subject  needs  to  be  omitted  from 
the  cooperative  course  of  instruction  when  it  is  organized  on  a  five 
year  basis. 

The  shop  work  given  in  the  cooperative  course  is  so  arranged  as 
to  provide  for  advancement  on  the  part  of  the  learner  from  simple 
to  more  difficult  and  complex  work,  and  it  is  planned  to  give  suffi- 
cient rotation  or  change  of  work  throughout  the  trade  or  industry 
in  order  to  assure  Avell-rounded  instruction. 

Instruction  is  given  as  far  as  possible  on  productive  work.  Prac- 
tical methods  are  used,  and  prevailing  trade  standards  are  met,  but 
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at  the  same  time  the  dominant  aim  of  such  shop  work  is  instruction, 
and  production  is  incidental,  just  as  the  reverse  holds  true  after 
journeymen  standing  or  trade  efficiency  has  been  attained. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  THIS  FORM  OF  VOCATIONAL 

INSTRUCTION 

i,  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Employer.  Under  the  existing 
scheme  of  specialization  Avhich  characterizes  modern  factory  produc- 
tion, and  which  is  bound  to  increase  as  time  goes  on,  it  is  difficult 
to  give  the  all-round  training  in  industry  that  is  needed  to  produce 
capable  foremen  and  others  in  supervisory  or  executive  positions. 
It  is  also  difficult  to  develop  all-round  trained  men  who  can  fit  into 
a  variety  of  places  in  case  of  emergency  unless  some  definite  scheme 
of  instruction  is  maintained. 

Through  the  cooperative  course  employers  are  able  to  attract  better 
prepared  workers  than  can  bo  secured  otherwise- w^orkers  who  have 
a  broader  technical  background  and  w^ho  are  high  school  graduates. 
'Phey  can  secure  workers  through  the  cooperative  plan  who  have  the 
basic  training  in  drawing,  science,  and  other  subjects  that  are  funda- 
mental to  the  mastery  of  skilled  work,  and  to  those  in  various  kinds 
of  supervisory  a.nd  executive  positions. 

In  addition  to  attracting  boys  having  a  better  educational  back- 
ground for  industrial  work,  the  cooperative  plan  serves  as  a  means 
of  attracting  boys  who,  on  the  average,  have  a  wider  vision,  and  who 
are  more  ambitimis  to  make  the  most  of  their  capacities  and  oi.])or- 
tunities  than  can  be  attracted  without  such  a  plan.  The  double 
test  of  high  school  requirements,  coupled  with  the  practical  shop 
requirements,  quickly  eliminates  those  who  are  not  fit  for  the  work. 

While  there  is  bound  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  labor  turn-over, 
it  is  felt  that  with  right  treatment  a  large  proportion  of  those 
trained  can  be  held  for  years  of  service,  in  York,  Pennsylvania, 
ior  example,  records  coverina-  a  period  of  ten  years  show  that  ap- 
y)roximately  sixty  per  cent  of  those  graduating  from  the  cooperative 
course  have  remained  in  the  city  where  tihey  are  employed  at  the 
kind  of  work  for  which  they  were  prepared,  or  at  work  allied  to  the 
latter,  and  seventy  two  per  cent  are  following  the^r  trade  locally  and 
elsewhere. 

2.  From  cm  Educational  Standpoivt.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  school  and  the  pupil  the  cooperative  plan  makes  possible  the 
realization  of  theory  through  its  immediate  practical  application. 
Instead  of  receiving  instruction  that  has  deferred  values  he  is  meet- 
ing present  needs;  instead  of  learning  abstract  theory  he  is  getting 
applied  theory  for  which  he  can  see  an  evident  need. 
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The  vocational  and  the  related  subject  matter  taught  is  that  which 
has  proved  its  intrinsic  worth  to  those  engaged  in  the  trades  and 
industries.  It  is  presented  to  pupils  by  men  or  women  who  are 
masters  of  their  respective  vocations  and  who  are  in  the  position  to 
select  subject  matter  with  reference  to  its  vocational  value.  By 
means  of  the  cooperative  scheme  "doing  and  thinking  about  doing" 
are  brought  together,  in  a  ]jractical  work-study  plan.  It  is  well 
kno^yn  that  "tliere  is  little  impression  Avithout  expression."  The 
part-time  cooperative  pl.iin  is  designed  to  provide  proper  opportunity 
for  self-expression  through  productive  work. 

The  reciprocal  relation  existing  between  the  school  and  the  shop 
under  this  plan,  makes  ytossible  the  fullest  utilization  of  the 
educational  facilities  of  both  the  schools  and  indusitry.  A  knowl- 
edge of  such  up-to-date  practical  equipment,  coupled  with  experience 
and  related  knowledge  secured  in  the  cooperative  course,  makes  it 
possible  for  the  learner  to  advance  more  rapidly  and  to  rise  higher 
in  the  trade  or  industry  than  without  such  instruction. 

The  plan  is  valuable  also  in  that  pupils  may  in  part  earn  their 
way  through  high  school.  The  average  amount  earned  during  the 
year  1923-24  in  the  York  cooperative  industrial  course  by  Sophomores 
is  1103.31,  by  Juniors  .1f216.46,  and  by  Seniors  |279.09.  A  number 
of  boys  could  not  stay  in  high  shcool  if  they  could  not  earn  money 
while  in  attendance.  The  total  amount  earned  during  the  year  by 
the  199  boys  was  .13575.00,  or  an  average  of  $179.65  per  pupil. 

The  contact  that  boys  get  with  practical  production  work  stimu- 
lates them  to  do  their  very  best.  They  develop -a  seriousness  of 
purpose  that  is  reflected  in  good  school  work  as  well  as  good  work 
in  the  shops,  for  they  can  plainly  see  the  need  for  school  instruction 
in  their  chosen  vocation. 

The  close  relationships  that  are  brought  about  between  indusli-y 
and  the  schools  by  the  cooperative  plan  are  helpful  to  the  progress 
of  efficient  education. 

No  small  amount  of  educational  value  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  part-time  pupils  learn  to  work  and  to  get  that  true,  whole- 
some conception  of  physical  work  that  is  lacking  in  the  training 
of  many  young  persons  today. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  PLAN 

Upon  first  thought  some  persons  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  prac- 
ticability of  having  two  men  work  alternately  at  one  machine,  or  at 
a  given  kind  of  work.  The  best  answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  being  done  successfully  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all 
persons  concerned. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  the^  'i3Qfcf-ool»#€?.P^/'*'e  ^^eatest  problems 

is  that  of  providing  vocational  and  related  instruction  that  ade- 
quately meets  the  needs  of;  pETSs)r^s  pi'epariiig;.  f'Jr  f^rRotical  trade 
and  industrial  pursuits.  'Thi^  -is 'largely* -Me  -to-  tKe'  "shortage  of  prop- 
erly qualified  teachers,  and  a  shortage  of  suitable  lesson  material. 

Some  people  question  the  educational  value  of  shop  instruction 
given  in  any  other  than  a  so-called  logical  sequence.  It  has  been 
pretty  well  demonstrated  that  the  psychological  order  is  better  than 
the  so-called  logical  one.  Care  should  be  taken  that  shop  instruc 
rion  providesi  progressive  work,  but  it  makes  no  difference  whetlier  a 
boy  learns  to  run  a  lathe  before  he  does  a  shaper  or  vice  versa. 
Each  is  a  unit  of  instruction  in  itself. 

PART-TIME  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  NO 
EXPERIMENT 

The  statement  has  been  made  in  this  bulletin  that  cooperative  in- 
dustrial education  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  By  way  of  ampli- 
fication a  few  brief  descriptions  are  herewith  given  of  cooperative 
instruction  that  is  being  successfully  conducted  in  Pennsylvania. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COOPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL 

Course  at  York*  The  cooperative  industrial  courses  at  York  are 
amouR  the  most  successful  being  conducted  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
York  Board  of  Public  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association  is  doing  an  outstanding  work  in  cooperative 
education.  A  detailed  description  of  the  work  is  to  be  found  in 
thp  bulletin  mentioned  ir>  the  footnote  on  this  pa^e. 

The  cooperative  rourfap  in  York  was  introducpd  in  1911  throueh 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  school  board  and  the  York  Manufacturers' 
Association.  Pupils  select  their  courses  upon  entrance  to  the  high 
school.  The  first  year  of  instruction  is  limited  to  courses  given 
entirely  in  school.  This  makes  it  possible  for  boys  taking  the  regu- 
lar high  school  Avork  to  change  over  to  the  cooperative  course  and 
vice  versa  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  It  also  insures  more  maturity 
in  pupils  before  work  in  the  industrial  plnnts  is  xmdertaken  on  the 
two-week-about  plan.  9! ^  ^  ^X^rh 

The  course  is  not  designed  to  prepare  for  college,  though  adjust- 
ment to  this  end  is  made  when  desired  through,  postgraduate  work. 
The  cooperative  course  is  four  years  in  length.  Upon  its  comple- 
tion the  regular  high  school  diploma  is  granted,  to  which  is  added 
an  additional  certificate  which  reads  as  follows: 


*  "The  Cooperative  Industrial  Coui-se  in  the  York  High  School,"  issued  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools. 
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'    "     '  DIPLOMA 


This  is  to  certify  that    has  completed  in  a 

Name 

satisfactory  manner,  the  shop  work  of  the  Industrial  course  and 
has  served  his  apprenticeship  at  in  the  plant  of 


Trade 


Name  of  Plant 

Signed —   General  Manager 

  Superintendent 

Date   

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  been 
employed  by  various  firms  cooperating  with  the  Board  of  Education. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  number  of  pupils  in  preparation 
for  cooperative  work. 

Year  Number  of  Pupil  W orkei's 

1916   70 

1917    86 

1918    100 

1919   145 

1920    167 

1921   191 

1922  .  ; .   161 

■    "  1923    195 

1924    199 

1925    203 

The  policy  is  being  followed  in  York  and  elsewhere  in  the  State 
of  restricting  enrnliment  in  vocational  classes  to  such  numbers  as 
can  readily  be  placed  in  the  local  industries.  At  the  present  time, 
(19251  fifty  firms  are  cooperating  with  the  Board  of  Education  in 
the  operation  of  cooperative  courses. 

The  superintendent's  report  shows  that  approximately  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  cooperative  course  are  employed  in 
York  at  the  kind  of  work  for  which  they  were  prepared,  or  in  closely 
allied  work. 

COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

The  following  course  of  study  shows  how  Philadelphia  introduces 
cooperative  courses  in  the  last  year  of  the  hifrh  school  period.  The 
shop  work  mentioned  is  varied  according  to  the  trade  involved.  In 
the  case  of  architectural  or  mechanical  draftsmen  it  becomes  drafting 
practice  unless  it  is  found  advi"abTe  to  give  shop  experience  to  thp 
pupil-apprentice  as  an  essential  background  for  later  work  in  the 
drafting  office. 
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PHILADELPHIA  INDUSTRIAL  COURSE 
CaUnetmaUng,  Carpentry,  MacMne  Construction,  Patterwmaking 


First  Year 


-Mechanical 


Algebra 
Drawing- 
English   

History  Ancient  and  Medival  (In- 
dustrial) 

Science — General   

Shop — Related   

Shop— Trade   

Physical  Education   


H  G 
Term  Term 


30 


30 


Second  Year 


F 
Term 


E 

Term 


Algebra   

Drawing — Related   

English   

Geometry — Plane   

History— English  (Economic)  - 
History— American  (Economic) 

Physics    

Shop — Trade   

Shop— lielated   


30 


30 


Third  Year 


Term 


Chemistry   

Drawing — Related   

Economies  (Social  Science) 

English   

Geometry— Plane   :  

Shop— Trade   

Strength  of  Materials  — 
Trigonometry — Plane   


0 
Term 


Fourth  Year 


i 
4 
3 
4 
5 
10 


30 


30 


(Cooperative  one-haLf  time  in  in- 
dustry, one-half  time  in  school, 
alternate   two-week  periods) 

Bookkeeping   

Drawing— Related   

English   

Shoi) — Trade   

Strength  of  Materials   

Trigonometry — Plane  and  Apjilica 
tions 


B 

Term 


A 
Term 


2 
2 
5 
10 
5 
6 


30 


5 


30 


KINDS  OF  TRADES  OR  VOCATIONS  FOR  WHICH 
COOPERATIVE  INSTRUCTION  IS  BEING  GIVEN 

That  a  variety  of  trades  maj'  be  taught  even  in  the  smaller  in- 
dustrial communities  is  exemplified  by  the  city  of  York,  having  a 
population  of  about  50,000.  Eleven  different  trades  are  taught  in 
the  high  school  cooperative  department  in  this  city.  The  shop  work 
in  each  case  is  given  in  the  industrial  establishments. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1924,  part-time  cooperative  train- 
ing was  given  in  Pennsylvania  in  connection  with  the  following 
trades  and  occupations: 


1.  Auto  mechanics 

2.  Bricklaying 

3.  Blacksmitli 

4.  Boilermaker 

5.  Carpentry 

6.  Cabinetmaking 

7.  Drafting,  architectural 

8.  Drafting,  mechanical 

9.  Electricity 

10.  Electrical  construction 

11.  Foundry 

12.  Glass— art  construction  and  installa- 

tion 


13.  Iron  worker 

14.  Jewelry  repair 

15.  Machinist 

16.  Moulders 

17.  Pattemmaking 

18.  Printing 

19.  Plumbing 

20.  Plastering  .  .  .  ; 

21.  Refrigeration  ' 

22.  Woodworking 

23.  Construction  in  paper  and  cardboard 

24.  Sheet  metal  work 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  number  of  pupil-apprentices  in  given 
plants.  Sometimes  employers  are  willing  to  take  as  low  as  one  ap- 
prentice— even  though  by  so  doing  they  have  an  apprentice  only 
half  of  the  time. 

COOPERATION  BEI  WEEN  INDUSTRY  AND  PUBLIC 

-  -    SCHOOLS  -   ■ 

The  development  of  elective  industrial  education  depends  largely 
on  tne  cooperation  that  can  be  brought  about  between  industry  and 
me  scnoois.  xne  success  or  ictiiure  or  luuusLriai  euucation  given 
entirely  or  cooperatively  by  the  public  schools  is  determined  very 
largely  by  their  activities  outside  of  school  walls.  Certain  scliool 
people  say  they  are  willing  to  give  any  special  education  that  is 
"demanded"  in  their  communities.  They  do  not  consider  it  their 
duty  to  seek  the  opportunities  for  service  that  they  ought  to  render, 
for  example,  to  industrial  workers.  Persons  engaged  in  trades  and 
industries  usually  are  not  well  informed  either  as  to  what  the  public 
schools  should  provide,  or  what  they  are  at  the  time  providing  in  the 
way  of  opportunities  for  special  vocational  education.  In  such 
cases,  therefore,  industrial  education  is  likely  to  remain  unaccom- 
plished because  of  the  lack  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  those  charged 
with  the  development  of  such  instruction  in  tlie  community,  and  be- 
cause of  lack  of  knowledge  about  opportunities  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployed youths  and  adults. 

On  the  other  hand,  school  people  will  need  to  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  industries,  if  effective  industrial  education  is  to 
result.  This  does  not  mean  that  trade  secrets  need  to  be  made 
public  property,  but  simply  that  there  be  close  cooperation  and  clear 
mutual  understanding  regarding  the  kind,  character,  and  scope  of 
instruction  that  may  be  given  to  learners.  Eepresentatives  of  in- 
dustry should  be  on  advisory  boards  to  the  school  organiation,  and 
authorized  representatives  of  the  schools  should  have  access  to  places 
where  pupil-apprentices  are  employed. 

PROCEDURES  IN  ESTABLISHING  PART-TIME 
COOPERATIVE  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES 

In  communities  having  no  director  of  industrial  education  the 
initial  step  may  well  consist  in  getting  in  touch  with  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  A  meeting  may  then  be  called  of  interested  per- 
sons to  whom  the  plan  can  be  explained  by  a  representative  of  the 
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State  Department  of  PubUc  Instruction.    If  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions m  the  iocai  community  wiii  warrant,  rc  may  be  desirable  to 
engage  at  liis  suggestion  some  one  having  the  proper  experience  and 
training  lo  make  a  study  oi  nov/  and  co  wnac  extent  cne  industries 
and  the  schools  can  cooperate  in  that  particular  community.  The 
pers,un  making  such  a  study  either  alone  or  with  others  can  be  a  per- 
son who  is  eligible  to  become  the  director  of  industrial  education  m 
the  place.    His  service  for  a  few  weeks  or  a  month,  depending  on  the 
size  and  complexity  of  the  local  industries,  may  be  paid  for  by  the 
local  board  of  education,  by  the  industries,  or  by  both.    The  board 
of  education  is  not  obligated  to  employ  permanently  the  person  mak- 
ing this  study,  but  may  do  so  in  case  he  meets  their  expectations  and 
those  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.    It  is  evident 
of  course  that  this  experience  of  studying  first  hand  the  local  com- 
munity is  a  valuable  asset  to  an  incoming  director  or  supervisor 
whose  work  wall  consist  in  developing  industrial  education  of  vari- 
ous kinds.    The  new  director's  work  may  consist  of  a  program  in- 
volving a  division  of  time  between  teaching,  promotion,  and  super- 
vision, or  it  may  not  involve  teaching.  ■  ..-V 

As  an  alternative  to  the  above  plan  it  may  be  possible  to  have  a 
study  of  the  local  industries  made  wholly  by  persons  in  the  employ 
of  the  board  of  education  or  the  local  industries,  in  cooperation  with 
representatives  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  It 
is  desirable  in  any  event  to  know^  definitely  certain  facts  relative  to 
the  character  of  the  community,  its  people,  its  present  educational 
facilities,  and  its  industries  before  the  cooperative  or  any  other  pro- 
gram of  industrial  education  is  begun.    Among  other  things  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  types  of  industrial  education 
contemplated  in  a  communitj^  are  such  as  promise  most  in  terms  oi 
the  individuals,  the  industries,  and  the  general  community  welfare 
It- is  the  policy  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to 
approve  or  subsidize  from  State  or  Federal  funds  only  industrial 
classes  in  trades  or  vocations  the  graduates  of  which  can  normally 
be  absorbed  in  the  local  or  adjacent  industries. 

In  communities  that  already  have  a  director,  or  some  one  in  charg^^ 
of  their  industrial  education  program,  the  initial  procedure  in  estab- 
lishing part-time  cooperative  schools  or  classes  usually  consists  of 
the  director  making  a  study— either  with  or  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  On  the  basis  of  such 
a  study  a  proper  program  may  be  planned.  Tn  any  case  it  is  funda- 
mentally essential  to  explain  the  j^lan  to  employers  whose  coopera- 
tion is  sought.    In  the  case  of  cooperative  education  the  plan  must 
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he  explained  not  only  to  the  managers  and  higher  officials  of  the 
concerns  but  to  the  foremen  and  minor  executives  as  well,  for  the 
latter  come  into  iirst-hand  contact  with  the  pupil-apprentices,  and 
their  attitude  toward  the  latter  is  important. 

Having  explained  the  plan  to  the  representatives  of  industry  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  the  pupils  and  school  people  on  the  other,  tliere 
remains  the  task  of  organization  and  of  showing  to  all  concerned 
that  the  results  are  worth  while  to  them.  Industrial  education 
differs  in  this  respect  from  general  education.  The  results  of  in- 
dustrial education  can  be  largely  measured  in  terms  of  capacities 
to  produce  goods  and  to  perform  service,  and  therefore  the  success 
or  failure  of  industrial  instruction  is  readily  evident.  I'his  is  not 
true  of  general  education,  for  in  the  lattei'  the  results  are  often  not 
tangible  and  are  not  so  easily  measured. 

STUDY  OR  SURVEY  AS  A  BASIS  FOR  PROGRAM 

The  exact  nature  a.nd  scope,  as  well  as  the  means  and  methods 
employed  in  stud  es  or  surveys  that  are  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  organ- 
izing part-time  cooperative  schools  or  classes,  vary  considerably.  In 
general,  there  are  two  types  of  surveys:  the  general  survey  which 
seeks  to  make  a  contribution  by  means  of  recommendations  growing 
out  of  a  general  study,  and  the  specific  sur\^ey  which  is  undertaken 
to  get  facts  relative  to  a  restricted,  or  specific,  problem,  such  as  the 
need  for  industrial  education  in  a  given  community.  Educational 
surveys  may  also  be  either  extens:ve  or  intensive  in  character. 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C, 
publishes  under  the  caption  of  "Miscellaneous  168,  Trade  and  indus- 
trial education  survey  blanks,  and  a  discussion  of  the  methods  of 
procedures,  forms,  and  organization  of  survey  committees"  material 
that  is  suggestive  and  helpful.  It  may  be  secured  free  of  charge. 
Blank  forms  are  therein  presented  that  are  divided  into  the  following 
three  groups:  . 

A.  Field  for  Training.  This  group  provides  for  the  collection 
of  field  data  from  which  may  be  deduced  the  occupations  for  Avhich 
training  can  be  given  effectively  in  that  community. 

B.  Training  Agencies  a/nd  Enframce  Requirements.  The  second 
group  of  blanks  provides  for  the  determination  of  the  particular 
training  agency  through  which  the  training  can  best  be  given  in 
harmony  with  local  conditions. 

G.  The  Determination  and  Classification  of  Content.  The  third 
group  of  blanks  provides  for  the  analysis  and  classification  of  con- 
tent for  those  occnnations  or  pai-ts  of  occupatioins  for  Avhich  it  has 
been  established  that  effective  vocational  training  can  be  given 
through  a  determining  agency. 
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In  making  a  survey  with  a  view  toward  tlie  promotion  and  estab- 
lishment of  industrial  education  the  following  topics  are  suggestive: 

1.  A  determination  of  the  industries  to  be  studied. 

2.  Number  of  persons  employed. 

3.  Classification  of  workers  according  to  occupation,  sex,  age,  and 
[•osition. 

4.  Probable  number  of  new  workers  needed  annually  in  these 

different  vocations. 

5.  A  determination  of  the  teaching  content  for  such  of  these 

vocations  as  lend  themselves  to  a  teaching  program. 

6.  The  formulation  of  agreements  in  conformity  witk  which  em 
ployers  and  school  people  agree  to  provide  part-time  cooperative  or 
other  forms  of  industrial  education. 


HOUSING  FACILITIES 

The  housing  problem  for  part-time  cooperative  instruction  presents 
less  diflaculty  than  do  other  phases  of  industrial  instruction  because 
the  cooperative  shop  or  trade  work  is  done  in  the  industrial  estab- 
lishments of  the  community. 

In  order  to  give  proper  pre-employment  and  other  preparatory  in- 
struction to  cooperative  pupils  it  will  be  advisable  to  have  equip- 
ment for  prevocational  shop  work  in  the  school  system. 

It  is  also  desirable  to  have  school  shops  with  equipment  that 
can  be  used  for  all-day  and  for  evening  industrial  instruction,  and 
which  may  be  used  for  preparatory  work  for  cooperative  pupils. 
It  may  also  supplement  equipment  available  in  industry  by  permit 
ting  study  and  work  with  machines  that  are  not  there  represented 
or  that  are  not  available  for  such  work  because  of  production  re- 
quirements. Such  machinery  can  also  be  used  in  case  of  emergency 
shut  downs  in  the  plants. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  have  drawing  room,  laboratory  facilities, 
and  sometimes  other  special  rooms  for  teaching  related  sul),iects  such 
as  drawing  and  science.  These  facilities,  together  with  shops  for 
prevocational  and  trade  preparatory  instruction,  shoxild  be  provided 
for  pupils  in  all  communities  in  which  important  industral  work  is 
being  done. 

For  school  districts  wishing  State  and  Federal  aid,  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  has  set  the  following  minimum  requirements: 

1.  In  general,  the  honsing  facilities  must  be  ample  to  provide  for 
the  curriculum  that  is  to  be  offered. 

2.  Provision  for  prp-em]iloyment  shop  work  must  be  made  when 
designated  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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3.  At  least  one  room  for  mechanical  drawing,  one  science  lab- 
oratory, and  a  recitation  room  must  be  available  for  cooperative 
pupils  unless  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  needed. 

4.  The  housing  facilities  must  provide  for  segregated  class  organ- 
ization for  the  related  subjects,  such  as  mathematics,  science,  draw- 
ing, and  trade  theory. 

5.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  segregated  classes  need  be  main- 
tained in  general  subjects,  such  as  civics,  history,  P^nglish,  economics, 
and  public  speaking,  other  than  that  it  is  found  advisable  to  have 
separate  class  organization  because  the  pupils  alternate  between  the 
school  and  industry.  A  certain  amount  of  contact  betn^een  pupils 
taking  various  courses  and  having  varying  backgrounds  of  experience 
is  mutually  advantageous. 


EQUIPMENT  REQUIREMENTS 

One  of  the  many  good  features  of  the  cooperative  plan  is  that  it 
does  not  require  school  districts  to  buy  the  many  expensive  machines 
that  would  otherAvise  be  needed. 

1.  School  districts  wishing  Stfite  and  Federal  aid  must  provide 
^^nuinment  for  r>rpvocational  education  and  for  such  sunplementary 
Rhon  and  laboratory  equipment  as  may  be  designated  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Owing  to  greatly  varying  con- 
ditions and  requirements  each  case  needs  individual  consideration. 

2.  School  districts  having  equipment  for  all-day  or  evening  in- 
dustrial instruction  may  utilize  the  same  for  part-time  instruction. 

3.  In  general  the  equipment  must  be  adequate  to  provide  for  the 
curriculum  as  approved. 

AIMS  OR  OBJECTIVES  IN  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

.  One  of  the  first  quesitions  and  undoubtedly  a  fundamental  question 
when  discussing  contemplated  educational  work,  is  one  regarding  the 
aim  or  purpose  that  such  instnictiou  is  to  serve.  If  the  aim  Is 
clearly  determined,  subject  matter  and  methods  of  instruction  may 
be  ada])ted  to  the  ends  sought.  .•  ., 

The  controlling  aim  of  part-time  cooperative  education  is  to  teach 
tj'adcs  or  ^'ocations  in  their  entirety,  or  in  part,  and  to  give  learners, 
in  addition,  fundamental,  social,  civic,  and  economic  instruction  that 
will  tend  to  make  them  efficient  workers,  and  broad-minded  loyal 
citizens. 
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In  determining  upon  subject  matter  the  following  considerations 

should  be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  The  shop  and  trade  practice  taught  should  reflect  m  kind  and 
in  method  the  practice  as  exemplified  by  successful  industrial  ex- 
perience. For  example,  if  hack-saws  are  used  by  carpenters  for  gen- 
eral sawing,  such  saws  should  be  used  in  teaching  the  trade.  Since 
they  are  not  wisely  used  by  carpenters  they  ought  not  to  be  the 
mainstay  for  general  sawing  taught  carpenters  in  industrial  schools. 
For  the  same  reason,  neither  should  furniture  making  be  tolerated 

as  vocational  carpentry. 

2.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  subject  matter  should  be  made 
up  of  things  that  are  most  significant  in  attaining  the  aims  set  forth. 
If  a  positive  case  cannot  be  made  out  in  favor  of  any  given  subject 
matter,  it  is  certainly  of  doubtful  value,  and  should  be  replaced  by 
something  having  demonstrable  value  toward  the  objectives  in  mind. 

3.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  courses  of  study  should  call  for 
the  experiences  that  are  adaptable  to  educational  programs.  It  may 
be,  for  example,  that  casting  patterns  in  soft  metals  has  but  slightly 
less  educational  value  than  casting  in  steel.  Since  the  latter  is  not 
so  well  adapted  to  average  school  conditions  the  former  may  take  its 
place,  and  work  with  molten  steel  may  be  secured  in  industry. 

4.  '  Other  things  being  equal,  cours^^s  of  study  should  aim  to  cover 
the'thincs  the  learner  is  not  so  likely  to  learn  in  his  out-of-school 
experiences.  There  are  facts  and  experiences  that  are  common,  that 
are  significant  to  society,  and  that  lend  themselves  to  educational 
programs,  but  that  are  readily  obtained  out  of  school.  In  view  of  the 
need  for  conserving  time,  enercry,  and  public  funds,  such  facts  or 
experiences  should  receive  little  school  time. 

TOB  ANALYSIS  AS  A  MEANS  OF  DETERMINING  SUBJECT 

MATTER 

The  method  of  job  analysis,  as  developed  largely  Dy  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  during  recent  years,  represents  an 
achievement  of  note  in  the  field  of  industrial  education.  It  has  very 
definite  value  to  industrial  education,  as  well  as  to  education  as  a 
Avhole.  Before  much  progress  can  be  made  toward  the  attainment  of 
the  objectives  held  in  view  for  part-time  cooperative  industrial  educa- 
tion, there  must  be  made  careful  analyses  of  the  jobs  for  which  train- 
ing is  to  be  given.  Such  analyses  will  reveal  just  what  is  required 
in  the  way  of  trade  skill,  technical  knowledge,  related  science, 
mathematics,  drawinsr,  trade  theory,  and  general  knowledge  or  skill 
in  order  that  workers  may  be  well  enuipped  to  perform  any  given 
lobs.   Each  trade  or  occupation  must  be  analyzed  into  its  component 
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jobsi,  and  eacli  of  the  latter  must  then  be  studied  to  determine  their 
teaching  content.  When  this  is  done,  objectives  based  on  actual  re- 
quirements may  take  the  place  of  objectives  based  largely  on  mere 
tradition. 

CURRICULUM  REQUIREMENTS 

In  planning  the  curriculum  the  following  requirements  must  be 
met  if  State  or  Federal  subsidy  is  to  be  used: 

1.  The  curriculum  must  be  approved  in  writing  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  School  instruction  must  be  given  for  at  least  a  minimum  of 
144  clock  hours  per  year. 

3.  The  number  of  hours  devoted  to  shop  work  or  to  practice  of 
the  trade  must  be  at  least  equal  to  that  devoted  to  related  and  non- 
^  ocational  instruction. 

4.  The  minimum  number  of  hours  required  for  trade  practice 
v'ill  be  1200  hours  per  year. 

5.  The  minimum  number  of  hours  required  for  school  work  will 
be  the  equivalent  of  eight  hours  per  week  for  persons  fourteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  four  hours  per  week  or  its  equivalent  for 
persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  for  as  many  weeks  as  school  is 
in  session. 

6.  Trade  practice  must  be  on  a  useful  and  productive  basis.  This 
means  that  it  must  measure  up  to  trade  requirements  and  must 
be  such  as  is  commonly  performed  in  the  trade  or  vocation;  the 
product  may  be  used  by  the  school  district  or  it  may  be  sold. 

7.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  per  cent  of  the  time  devoted  to  school 
instruction  must  be  given  to  related  subjects  such  as  drawing,  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  trade  theory. 

8.  The  remaining  forty  or  fifty  percent  of  the  time  devoted  to 
school  instruction  may  be  given  to  desirable  non-vocational  subjects 
s'lch  as  social  studies,  English,  History,  Economics,  and  Public 
Sneaking. 

9.  The  curriculum  should  proWde,  whenever  possible,  for  prevo- 
cational  instruction,  for  vocational  and  educational  guidance  before 
entrance  upon  cooperative  training  and  for  "follow-up"  during  the 
training  period  and  after  graduation  or  completion  of  the  course. 

TYPE  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

The  following  is  a  type  course  showing  how  the  subjects  may  be 
distributed  in  a  part-time  trade  extension  cooperative  course  for 
machinists.  Tlais  course  is  merely  suggestive,  and  can  be  modified 
to  suit  local  needs. 
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THREE  YEAR  TRADE  EXTENSION  PART-TIME 
COOPERATIVE  COURSE  FOR  MACHINISTS 


Related  subjects 
Mechanical  drawing 

Mathematics   

Trade  theory   


Total 


Related  subjects 
Mechanical  drawing 


Phys 


Total 


Year  One 


Clock 
Hours 

75 

75 

75 


225 


Non-Vocatonal 
Subjects 

English   

American  History  and  Civics 
Elective   


Total 


Year  Two 


Clock  ' 

Non-Vocational 

Hours 

Subjects 

75 

75 

75 

225 

Total 

Year 

Three 

Related  subjects 

Mechanical  drawing   

Chemistry   

Trade  theory   

Total 


Clock 

Non-Vocational 

Hours 

Subjects 

75 

75 

75 

225  • 

Total 

Clock 
Hours 

75 

75 

75 

225 


Clock 
Hours 
75 
75 
75 

225 


Clock 
Hours 

75 

75 

75 

225 


COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  FOR  A  TOWN  OF  LESS 
THAN  25,000  POPULATION 

The  cooperative  course  of  study  may  be  undertaken  by  u  smaU 
school  district,  and  may  be  broadened  as  the  need  arises.  Diagram 
1  shows  such  an  arrangement  for  a  city  of  about  12,000  population. 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  shop  work  is  being  given  in  the  elementary 
grades  and  only  pattern  making  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  Dia- 
gram 2  represents  the  expanded  curriculum.  Boys  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  will  receive  a  prevocational  instruction  m  wood- 
shop,  drawing  and  machine  shop,  and  the  high  school  boys  will  re- 
ceive instruction  in  pattern  making  and  machine  shop  practice  m 
the  all-day  general  industrial  school  prior  to  entering  the  part-time 
cooperative  course. 
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This  plan  makes  it  possible  for  pupils  to  choose  one  of  three  paths 
at  the  expiration  of  the  tenth  grade.  They  may  take  the  two  year 
part-time  cooperative  industrial  course,  they  may  elect  the  college 
preparatory  course,  or  they  may  leave  school.  Should  pupils  taking 
the  cooperative  course  later  decide  to  go  to  college  they  can  do  so  by 
taking  postgraduate  work. 


11th  &  12th  grades 
for  College 
Preparation 


or 


2  yrs.  part-time 
Cooperative 
Course 


or 


Leave  School  and 
enter  full  time 
apprenticeship 


Choice 


All-Day  General 
Industrial 
Pattern  Shop  Only 

at  present  in 
9th  and  10th  Grades 


Elementary  Schools 
No  shop  work  at  present 


Diagram  1.    Showing  the  currioulnm. 
(Compare  with  Diagram  2) 


nth  &  12th  grades 
for  College 
Preparation 


or 
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2  yrs.  part-time 
Cooperative 
Course 


or 


Leave  School  and 
enter  full  time 
apprenticeship 


Choice 

All-Day  General 
Industrial  School 
9th  yr.  Patternmaking 
10th  yr.  Machine  Shop 


7th  and  8th  grades  Prevocational 
Wood  shop,  Drawing,  and 
Machine  Shop 


Diagram  2.    Showing  the  expanded  curriculum. 

COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  FOR  A  CITY  OF  OVER  25,000 

POPULATION 

In  order  to  show  how  the  cooperative  course  fits  into  a  high  school 
program  in  cities  of  over  25,000  population  when  all-day  unit  trade 
courses  are  being  given,  the  following  course  of  study  from  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  is  illustrative : 


Trade 
Practice 


INDUSTRIAL  COURSE 
(Based  on  45-min'ate  periods) 
Chester,  Pennsylvania 


Minutes 
per  week 


Shop  Work 


900 


Total 


900 


First  Year  (Unit  Trade) 

Related  Minutes 
per  week 

Elem.     Trade     Math. — ■ 

Recitation    90 

Supervised  Study   ...  45 

Trade  Drawing    225 

Occupational  Hygiene   .  45 

Trade  Theory — 

Recitation    90 

Sapervised  Study  ...  45 

Total    640 


Non-Tocational  Minutes 
per  week 

English  — 

Recitation    180 

Supervised  Study   ...  90 

Music    45 

Public  Speaking    45 

Total    360 
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INDUSTRIAL  COURSE  (Continued) 


Second  Year  (Unit  Trade) 


Trade 
Practice 


Minutes 
per  week 


Sliop  Worli    900 


Total    900 


Related 


Minutes  Non-vocational 
per  week 


Elem.     Trade    Math. — ■ 

Recitation    90 

Supervised  Study   ...  45 

Trade  Drawing    22.5 

Allied  Trade  Study  ...  45 

Trade  Science — 

Recitation    90 

Super\'ised  Study   ...  45 

Total    540 


Minutes 
per  week 


English  — 

Recitation    180 

Supervised  Study   ...  90 

Music    45 

Public  Speaking    45 


Total 


360 


Third  Year  (Cooperative) 


Related 


Minutes 
per  week 


Advanced  Trade  Math. — 

Recitation    90 

Supervised  Study    ...  45 

Trade  Theory- 
Recitation    90 

SupervPsed   Study    ...  45 

Trade  Drawing    450 


Total 


720 


Non-vocational 


Minutes 
per  week 


English — 

Recitation    180 

Supervised  Study  ...  90 

Mathematics — 

Recitation    180 

Supervised  Stud.v  ...  90 

Science — 

Recitation    13"i 

Laboratory    90 

Supervised  Study   ...  90 

rivics — 

Recitation    135 

Supervised  Study   ...  45 

Music    45 

Total    1080 


Fourth  Year  (Cooperative) 


Related  Minutes 
per  week 

Advanced  Trade  Math. — 

Recitation    90 

Supervised  Study   ...  45 

Trade  Theory — 

Recitation    90 

Supervised  Study   ...  45 

Trade  Drawing    450 


Total 


720 


Non-vocational 


Minutes 
per  week 


English — 

Recitation    180 

Supervised  Study  ...  90 

Mathematics — 

Recitation    180 

Supervised  Study  ...  90 

Rc'ence — 

Recitation    135 

Laboratory    90 

Supervised  Study   ...  90 

History — • 

Recitation    135 

Supervised  Study  ...  45 

Music    45 

Total    1080 
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LENGTH  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

All  part-time  cooperative  courses  must  provide  at  least  144  clock 
hours  of  school  instruction  per  year,  and  not  more  than  780  clock 
hours  per  year. 

Learners  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  must  devote 
at  least  eight  hours  per  week  to  school  instruction  for  as  many  weeks 
as  schools  are  in  session. 

Learners  over  sixteen  years  of  age  are  required  to  devote  at  least 
four  hours  per  week  to  school  instruction  for  as  many  weeks  as 
schools  are  in  session  if  they  pursue  a  part-time  cooperative  indus- 
trial course. 

SLACK  SEASON  COURSES 

A  modified  form  of  the  part-time  cooperative  plan  is  found  in  the 
arrangement  providing  for  slack-season  instruction.  There  are  a 
number  of  trades  and  industries  that  have  rather  clearly  defined 
slack  seasons.  Such  slack  seasons  are  characteristic  of  such  trades 
as  bricklaying,  house  carpentry,  and  house  painting.  They  are  also 
met  in  industrial  work  such  as  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  milli- 
nery, textiles,  shoes,  and  a  variety  of  other  products  ranging  in  size 
from  toys  to  ships. 

An  extension  of  present  educational  facilities  needs  to  be  made  in 
the  way  of  providing  opportunities  for  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion to  youths  and  adults  through  slack-season  courses.  For  ex- 
ample, classes  may  be  conducted  six  or  eight  hours  per  day,  five  days 
per  week,  during  December,  January,  and  February  for  apprenticed 
plumbers,  steam  fitters,  electricians,  and  carpenters.  The  courses 
of  instruction  should  be  organized  on  a  short-unit  basis. 

THE  SHORT-UNIT  COURSE  AS  APPLIED  TO  PART  TIME 
COOPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

Short-unit  courses  are  peculiarly  well  suited  to  instruction  organ- 
ized as  a  part  of  part-time  cooperative  courses.  Whether  such  in- 
struction is  given  on  the  week-about  plan,  or  the  two-week-about  plan, 
or  on  the  slack-season  plan,  in  every  case  there  is  need  for  covering 
certain  definite  units  of  instruction  while  the  learner  attends  classes, 
so  that  such  subject  matter  will  be  remembered,  and  will  be  of  service 
in  the  practice  of  the  trade  that  follows  the  class-room  instruction. 
For  the  sake  of  personal  safety  of  pupil-apprentices,  and  for  economic 
reasons,  it  may  be  advisable  to  teach  a  certain  amount  of  general 
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principles  of  the  trade  prior  to  doing  certain  shop  or  laboratory  work 
involving  their  application.  If  the  instruction  is  organized  on  a 
short-unit  basis  there  is  a  maximum  probability  that  these  principles 
will  have  rather  immediaie  application,  and  consequently  are  likely 
to  be  more  interesting  and  will  be  more  apt  to  be  remembered  than 
if  their  application  would  take  place  six  months  or  several  years 
hence. 

The  short-unit  courses  are  also  desirable  because  they  tend  to 
economize  time  for  the  learners  through  the  omission  of  unnecessary 
subject  matter,  or  of  facts  having  value  but  not  for  the  purposes  at 
hand.  A  sheet  metal  worker  for  instance  may  wish  to  know  how  to 
read  working  drawings,  and  how  to  make  lay-outs  for  intersecting 
pipes  or  a  four-piece  elbow,  but  he  does  not  need  to  spend  a  lot  of 
time  becoming  proficient  in  lettering,  and  in  inking  in  drawings  un- 
less he  expects  to  follow  sheet  metal  drafting  or  some  other  form  of 
drafting  as  a  profession. 

Since  the  sequence  of  cooperative  shop  work  is  based  to  some 
extent  on  production  requirements,  it  is  desirable  to  have  flexibility 
in  organization  of  related  subject  matter.  Short-unit  courses  lend 
themselves  well  to  such  flexibility  in  that  they  make  possible  varied 
sequence  and  grouping  of  subject  matter.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
to  give  insti'uction  for  which  the  learners  have  an  evident  need,  and 
for  which  they  have  a  background  of  previous  experience. 

PLANNING  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

All  courses  of  study  have  certain  common  requirements.  It  is  not 
the  present  purpose  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  principles  that  are 
general  to  all  educational  courses ;  but  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
courses  of  industrial  education  must  dovetail  with  conditions  ob- 
taining in  industry.  In  other  words,  while  courses  in  language  or 
arithmetic,  for  example,  may  be  pretty  well  standardized,  trade  and 
industrial  courses,  and  particularly  part-time  cooperative  courses, 
must  reflect  the  peculiar  and  constantly  changing  needs  of  industry. 
Therefore,  such  courses  may  not  be  the  same,  from  place  to  place,  or 
even  in  the  same  town,  except  in  broad  fundamentals. 

The  most  vital,  energizing,  and  dynamic  courses  that  can  be  evolved 
will  be  such  as  are  Avorked  out  by  the  instructors  themselves — by  the 
men  and  women  who  are  masters  of  their  trade,  who  understand  the 
requirements  of  those  trades  in  their  own  communities  and  who  can 
interpret  them  in  terms  of  educational  requirements.  To  be  sure, 
they  will  want  to  work  with  their  local  educational  supervisors  or 
directors  and  with  the  coordinators  in  order  to  make  sure  that  these 
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courses  may  fit  into  the  general  local,  as  well  as  into  the  State  plan 
of  education.  Teachers  should  thoroughly  analyze  and  organize  their 
instruction.  If  they  are  held  largely  responsible  for  the  organization 
of  the  courses  they  teach  they  will  find  such  effort  to  be  of  great 
value  toward  happy  and  successful  teaching  experiences.  Confer- 
ences among  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  evolving  suitable  courses 
of  study  are  commendable.  Special  committees  may  be  appointed 
to  formulate  and  present  findings. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  TEACHING 

Part-time  cooperative  industrial  education  that  aims  to  develop 
socialised  individuals  through  vocational  participation  will  need  to 
keep  in  mind  fundamental  educatonal  considerations  as  well  as  trade 
and  industrial  requirements.  Instruction,  irrespective  of  whether 
it  is  given  in  school  or  in  industry,  and  whether  it  is  for  electricians, 
for  acetylene  welders,  for  ship  fitters,  for  machinists  or  for  those  in 
stiU  other  trades  or  vocations,  should  be  given  in  such  a  way  as  to 

1.  Impart  trade  skills  and  technical  knowledge. 

2.  Develop  in  pupils  initiative  and  the  power  to  think  inde- 
pendently. 

3.  Guide  pupils  so  that  their  thoughts  and  acts  are  truly  social 
and  not  narrowly  selfish. 

4.  Develop  the  spirit  of  cooperation. 

5.  Lead  pupils  to  have  the  problem-solving  attitude. 

6.  To  develop  appreciation  for  honest  physical  work. 

The  project  method  is  a  special  method  of  instruction  that  may 
sometimes  be  adapted  to  the  realization  of  these  aims.  It  is  a 
desirable  one  in  part-time  cooperative  education  because  a  method 
is  needed  that  wiU  favor  ready  correlation  between  the  practice  of 
the  trade  and  related  subjects  such  as  mathematics,  drawing,  and 
science.   This  correlation  may  be  furthered  by: 

1.  Basing  courses  of  study  as  largely  as  possible  on  the  learner's 
previous  experience  in  the  trade  and  elsewhere. 

2.  Sho^ang  the  learner  how  a  knowledge  of  the  related  subjects 
is  essential  to  the  mastery  of  his  vocation. 

3.  Teaching  related  subject  matter  as  near  as  possible  to  the  time 
when  it  is  needed  for  the  mastery  of  the  trade. 

The  project  method  is  also  desirable  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  offers  opportunity  for  individual  purposing  and  planning. 

2.  It  enlists,  at  the  outset,  the  pupil's  interest  in  the  thing  to  be 
done,  or  act  to  be  performed. 

3.  It  gives  opportunity  for,  and  in  many  cases  requires  coopera- 
tion ;  it  involves  the  opposite  of  the  "stay  at  your  bench  and  do  as 
you  are  told"  method. 
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i.  The  method  is  pedagogically  superior  to  the  exercise  method 
of  shop  instruction  in  that  the  psychological  rather  than  the  sio- 
called  logical  order  (as  conceived  by  trained  adult  minds),  is  fol- 
lowed. . 

T).  It  empasizes  immediate  as  distinguished  from  deferr-ed  values. 
To  put  it  tersely,  it  involves  a  minimum  of  "cold  storage"  process. 

The  project  method  as  it  applies  to  cooperative  industrial  educa- 
tion requii-es  that  the  pupil-apprentice,  under  guidance,  be  given 
opportunities  to  thinlc  through,  to  analyze,  organize,  and  execute 
typical  work  of  the  trade,  which  is  within  hi^  capacity  to  execute. 
For  example,  a  pupil-apprentice  in  carpentry  may  be  asked  to  draw 
the  plan,  write  specifications,  and  estimate  the  cost  of  constructing 
a  private  garage  that  his  employer  expects  to  have  erected.  The 
owner  or  the  contractor  naturally  has  certain  wishes  as  to  propor- 
tion, character  of  material,  or  similar  requirements  in  regard  to 
which  the  pupil-apprentice  is  informed.   With  this  as  a  basis  he  can 
work  up  a  design  as  a  part  of  his  drafting  room  practice,  the  esti- 
mating involved  can  be  done  as  a  part  of  his  related  mathematics 
work,  and  related  science  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  problems  in- 
volving proportioning  of  footings,  water-proofing,  drainage,  and  in 
specifying  building  materials  and  supplies.    In  working  out  a  pro 
ject  such  as  this  one,  more  or  less  initiative  and  cooperation  with 
others  is  required.   Work  of  this  kind  may  therefore  be  so  presented 
as  to  involve  rather  definite  training  looking  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  initiative  and  toward  the  growth  of  desirable  social  and 
civic  conduct  as  a  part  of  part-time  cooperative  education. 

THE  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENT 

If  employers  are  to  take  a  personal,  and  permanent  interest  in 
young  workers,  they  must  be  in  a  position  to  feel  that  the  latter  are 
more  than  transient  employees ;  they  must  be  able  to  feel  that  these 
young  persons  plan  to  learn  their  vocation  in  its  entirety  and  that 
they  Avill  stay  with  the  company  for  some  time.  Similarly  forward- 
looking  pupii-apprentices  should  make  sure  that  they  will  be  given 
first-class  trade  or  industrial  training  if  they  enter  an  apprentice- 
ship. In  order  to  promote  clearness  of  understanding,  and  in  order 
that  there  may  be  an  accurate  record  of  such  understandings,  it 
is  desirable  that  written  aareements  be  entered  into  between  the 
interested  parties;  namely,  the  firm  or  employer,  the  punil-apprentice 
and  his  parent  or  guardian,  and  the  public  school  involved. 

Such  Avritten  agreements  should  contain  only  such  conditions  as 
are  mutually  satisfactory  to  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  con- 
ditions must  be  absolutely  fair  to  each  and  all  parties  to  the  agree- 
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ment.  If  they  are  not,  they  will  only  prove  a  source  of  trouble. 
It  is  fundamental,  therefore,  that  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
the  cooperative  agreements  be  adhered  to  by  every  one  concerned. 
A  few  examples  of  agreements  now  in  use  are  given  in  Appendix  C. 

THE  COORDINATOR 

The  success  or  failure  of  part-time  cooperative  instruction  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  coordinator.  He  is  the  person  wKo 
dovetails  shop  practice  and  industrial  needs ;  he  supervises  the  pupil- 
apprentices  at  work  as  closely  as  circumstances  may  require.  In  the 
industrial  establishment  he  is  the  authorized  agent  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  As  such  he  helps  to  clear  up  and  to  eliminate  misunder- 
standings bets\'een  pupils  and  their  foremen  or  supervisors  repre- 
senting the  employer. 

Since  the  coordinator's  function  is  to  effect  direct  coordination 
between  the  productive  vocational  work  of  the  shop  and  the  related 
subjects  taught  in  the  school,  he  can  and  should  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  teachers  of  these  related  subjects  in  helping  them  to  organize 
desirable  material  for  classroom  and  laboratory  instruction. 

As  a  representative  of  the  schools,  it  is  up  to  him  to  see  that 
pupils  are  given  progressive  work  and  an  all-round  knowledge  of 
their  trade  or  calling.  This  requires  tact  and  patience,  for  there  are 
major  and  minor  foremen  and  supervi-sors  who  look  upon  their  work 
almost  entirely  as  a  production  job  and  who  must  be  shown  the 
advantao-es  of  gi^ing  floor  space  and  time  to  an  instr-uction-nroduc- 
tion  program  for  certain  of  their  workers. 

The  coordinator  is  one  Avhose  experience  and  training  should  be 
such  as  to  make  him  peculiarly  valuable  as  a  vocational  counselor 
to  the  pupils  who  come  under  his  supervision.  He  is  in  a  position 
to  know  what  the  pupils  are  doing  in  school,  and  how  they  are  get- 
^-I'ntr  along  in  their  work  in  the  iudustrial  establishments.  When 
desirable,  this  information  can  be  reinforced  by  visits  to  the  liomes 
of -nupils:  the  fart  tha+  the  coordinator  knows  the  requirements  of 
the  vocations  from  firsthand  expei'ience  is  conducive  to  confidence 
and  trust  on  the  nart  of  pupils  seeking  counsel.  No  chance  of 
courses  or  of  iobs  bv  cooperative  pupil-apprentices  should  be  effected 
Avithout  the  consent  of  the  coordinator. 

One  or  more  full-time  coordinators  may  be  employed,  and  the 
salary  may  be  paid  in  part  bv  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, when  there  are  enough  pupils  enrolled  to  justify  it.  In 
case  the  number  of  pupils  is  small,  the  coordinatino;  may  be  done  by 
the  industrial  teachers,  or  by  the  supervisor  or  director  of  industrial 
education  in  the  community. 
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PART-TIME  COOPERATIVE  TRADE  ADVISORY 

COMMITTEES 

If  advisory  committees  are  properly  chosen,  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  tliey  should  be  of  much  assistance.  Their  function  should 
be  as  follows: 

1.  To  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  matters  pertaining  to  trade 
and  industrial  education. 

2.  To  champion  in  the  community  the  cause  of  industrial  educa- 
tion in  general  and  part-time  cooperative  industrial  educa- 
tion in  particular. 

3.  To  give  publicity  in  every  way  possible  to  what  is  being  done, 
and  what  should  be  done  in  industrial  education  in  general, 
and  in  part-time  cooperative  industrial  education  in  par- 
ticular in  the  community. 

4.  To  promote  cooperation  between  the  school  and  industry. 
For  purposes  of  cooperative  industrial  education,  advisory  com- 
mittees may  be  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  cooperating  firms. 
Each  firm,  for  example,  may  appoint  one  representative  on  the 
committee.  The  latter  may  meet,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  or  his  representative,  as  often  as  circumstances 
may  warrant. 

SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Much  progress  is  being  realized,  and  more  can  be  attained  by 
pivinr;:  greater  attention  to  helpful,  constructive  supervision  of  in- 
(lustrial  instruction.  This  is  true  in  schools  as  well  as  in  industrial 
plants.  There  is  no  greater  single  means  of  improving  industrial 
instniction  than  that  whVh  may  be  brought  about  by  the  right  kind 
of  snnervision  of  instruction. 

Foreman  training,  and  foreman-instructor  training,  is  very  sig- 
nificant to  the  wholp  rtlan  of  industrial  education.  It  is  vital  to 
nart-tim"  cooperative  industrial  education  because  we  need  foremen 
who  fire  alive  to  the  service  they  may  render  workers,  employers,  and 
sorietv  at  larw  bv  means  of  ei\dng« instruction  either  personallv  or 
thron.o-h  others,  and  bv  providing  progressive  employment  to  capable, 
ambitious  workers  upon  whose  shoulders  more  and  more  responsi- 
hilitv  may  be  placed  as  they  develop. 

Foreman  training  given  in  the  form  of  conferences  to  which  fore- 
men are  called,  has  large  possibilities  in  the  way  of  affording  op- 
portunity to  the  public  schools  to  show  that  they  can  render  valuable 
assistance  to  industry.  Foremen  who  have  attended  such  confer- 
ences are  likely  to  show  greater  interest  and  cooperation  than  they 
otherwise  would  toward  any  plan  of  part-time  or  full-time  indus- 
trial instruction  that  may  be  set  up  in  their  plants. 
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EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

No  plan  of  industrial  education  is  complete  if  it  does  not  involve 
edncational  and  vocational  guidance.  In  order  to  minimize  the 
huge  human  waste  that  results  from  the  lack  of  information  about 
the  capacities,  interests,  and  ambitions  of  learners  and  of  the  equally 
signficant  facts  concerning  educational  and  vocational  opportunities 
nnd  conditions,  we  need  to  put  into  practice  far-reaching  plans  of 
guidance  for  youth  as  well  as  for  adults.  It  is  especially  important 
provide  such  service  to  adolescent  boys  and  girls  in  and  out  of 
school.  Guidance  before  and  during  the  early  years  of  employment 
may  do  much  to  shape  life  careers. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS 

The  nualifications  for  teachers  of  part-time  cooperative  education 
,irp  civen  herewith.  Further  information  mav  be  secured  by  writing 
fo  fho  Teacher  Bureau,  State  D^^-nfirtment  of  Public  Instruction. 

/.  Direefrir  in  CJiarae  of  Tfiffti. atrial  RrJwolft  or  Denartmf^vf.  He 
slipli  ha  a  pradnatf  from  a  State  traininof  school  or  an  approved 
technical  or  trade  school  and  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  practical 
experien<"e  in  a  trade,  or  its  equivalent.  He  shall  have  had  at  least 
eight  units  of  approx^ed  h'aining  in  professional  subjects  which  con- 
tribute to  his  efficiency  as  a  teacher  or  director  of  industrial  educa- 
tion. The  term  "unit"  in  tliis  connection  means  one  .50 -minute  period 
per  week  of  xvork  of  college  grade,  for  a  year  of  at  least  R6  weeks. 
He  shall  hold  a  State  certificate  entitling  him  to  serve  as  director 
of  an  industrial  school  or  department. 

The  following  will  also  be  accepted: 

Graduation  from  high  school,  four  years'  successful  experience 
at  his  trade  beyond  the  apprenticeship  period,  at  least  two  years' 
successful  teaching  experience  and  at  least  eight  college  units  of 
approved  training  in  professional  subjects  which  will  add  to  his  effi- 
ciency as  a  director  of  industrial  education.  He  must  have  a  state 
certificate  to  direct  industrial  courses. 

2:  Shoji  or  Trade  Teacher.  He  shall  have  learned  his  trade  either 
as  a  shop  apprentice,  or  otherwise  secured  all-round  training  in  his 
trade  or  vocation  and  shall  possess  special  fitness  for  any  and  all 
phases  of  the  trade  he  may  wish  to  teacfi.  He  shall  have  worked 
at  least  six  years  or  its  equivalent  at  his  trade;  not  less  than  two 
years  of  which  shall  be  of  journeyman  grade  or  its  equivalent.  He 


Note:  The  above  qualifications  are  the  lowest  that  are  recognized.  The  State  iDepartent  of 
Public  Instruction  favors  higher  qualifications.  In  some  trades  instructors  should  have  ten  yearg 
of"practical  experience,  as  a  basis  for  elfective  trade  teaching  on  a  vocational  basis, 
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shall  have  a  mmimum  general  education  equivalent  to  the  completion 
of  the  eighth  grade  school  and  have  satisfactorily  completed  240  hours 
)f  work  equivalent  to  that  offered  by  a  State  Teacher  Training 
Course  for  shop  teachers.    He  must  hold  the  proper  State  certificate. 

3.  Related  Suhjc-ct  Teacher.  In  general,  every  related  subject 
teacher  must  have  at  least  a  high  school  education  or  its  equivalent, 
and  have  completed  240  hours  of  Avork  equivalent  to  that  offered  by 
a  State  Teacher  Training  Course  for  related  subject  teachers,  and 
must  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  or  subjects  which 
he  is  required  to  teach,  as  well  as  a  satisfactory  contact  Avith  the 
trades  to  which  the  subject  matter  is  related.  He  must  hold  the 
proper  State  certificate. 

4.  Teacher  of  Non-vocational  Subjects.  Every  teacher  of  non- 
vocational  subjects  must  possess  the  same  qualifications  as  a  high 
school  teacher  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  if  the  indus- 
trial course  is  of  high  school  grade.  In  the  case  of  an  elementary 
industrial  course,  the  minimum  qualifications  will  be  the  same  as 
those  required  to  teach  in  the  Continuation  Schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS 

Detailed  information  relative  to  the  certification  of  teachers  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Teacher  Bureau,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

COST  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Under  normal  conditions  the  cost  per  pupil  per  year  to  school 
districts  for  part-time  cooperative  instruction  should  be  less  than 
what  all-day  unit  trade  instruction  costs.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  over  half  of  the  pupil-apprentice's  time  is  spent  in  in- 
dustry where,  under  the  cooperative  plan,  employers  provide  shop 
equipment  and  supplies.  The  cost  of  instruction  in  Pennsylvania 
ranges  between  |100  and  |140  per  pupil.  See  Appendix  A  for  Slate 
aid  for  vocational  education. 

If  interest  on  the  investment  and  depreciation  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment were  figured  in  the  cost  of  instruction,  the  result  would  show 
up  still  more  favorably  for  part-time  trade-extension  instruction. 

STATE, AND  FEDERAL  AID 

For  a  more  enmpletc  discussion  of  State  and  Federal  financial  aid 
see  the  Vocational  Act  of  192.5  as  given  in  Appendix  A  of  this  bulletin. 

State  and  Federal  aid  may  not  be  used  for  equipment,  supplies, 
and  furnishings, 
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WHERE  IT  IS  BEING  GIVEN 

Part-time  cooperative  industi'ial  education  is  being  conducted  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  following  school  districts 
(luring  the  year  ending  June  30,  1925: 

Abington  Lo^k  Haven 

Chester  Philadelphia 

Jeannette  Waynesboro 

JohnstOAvn  Williamsport 

York 


APPENDIX  A 
THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1925 

Section  1.  That  the  following  words  and  phrases  as  used  in  this 
act  shall,  unless  a  different  meaning  is  plainly  required  by  the  con- 
text, have  the  following  meaning: 

"Vocational  Education"  shall  mean  any  form  of  education,  of  less 
tlian  college  grade,  given  in  school  or  elsewhere,  the  pur[3ose  of  which 
is  to  fit  an  individual  to  pursue  effectively  a  recognized  profitable 
employment,  Avhether  ])ursued  for  wages  or  i)ther.wise. 

"Vocational  Industrial  Educatiou"  shall  mean  those  forms  of 
vocational  education  that  fit  for  industrial  pursuits.  It  includes 
occupational  training  for  women  and  girls  otlier  tlian  training  for 
the  vocation  of  home  making. 

"Vocational  Agricultural  Education"  shall  mean  that  form  of  vo- 
cational education  which  fits  for  the  occupations  connected  with  the 
tillage  of  the  soil,  the  care  of  domestic  animals,  forestry  and  other 
wage-earning  or  productive  Avork  on  the  farm. 

"Vocational  Commercial  Education"  includes  those  forms  of  vo- 
cational education,  the  direct  ])uriiose  of  each  of  which  is  to  fit  for 
some  recognized  commercial  calling. 

"Vocational  Home  Economics  Education"  shall  mean  that  form 
of  vocational  education  Avhich  has  for  its  controlling  purpose  the  prep- 
aration of  girls  and  women  for  useful  employment  as  house  daughters 
and  home  makers  engaged  in  the  occupations  and  the  management 
of  the  home. 

"Vocational  industrial,  vocational  agricultural,  or  vocational  home 
economics  school  or  department,"  or  "vocational  school  or  depart- 
ment" shall  mean  a  distinctive  organization  of  courses,  pupils,  and 
teachers  approved  by  the  State  Council  of  Education,  designed  to 
give  either  vocational  industrial,  vocational  agr-icultiiral,  or  voca- 
tional home  economics  education,  as  herein  defined. 
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"Vocational  evening  class,"  shall  mean  a  class  giving  such  train- 
ing as  can  be  faken  by  persons  already  employed  dnring  the  working 
day,  and  which,  must  in  its  instruction,  deal  with  the  subject-matter 
of,  and  be  so  carried  on  as  to  relate  to,  the  day  employment. 

"Vocational  Evening  Class,"  in  vocational  home  economics  shall 
mean  a  class  giving  training  in  home  making  to  girls  or  women,  over 
fourteen  years  of  age,  however  they  may  be  employed  or  engaged 
during  the  day. 

"General  Continuation  School  or  Class"  as  used  in  this  act  refers 
to  that  group  of  employed  minors  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  who  are  required  under  the  provisions  of  the  Child  Labor  Act 
to  attend  school  for  eight  hours  each  week. 

"Vocational  Home  Economics  school  or  department"  shall  mean  a 
vocational  school  or  department  designed  to  develop,  on  a  vocational 
basis,  the  capacity  for  useful  employment  as  house  daughters  and 
home  makers  in  the  occupations  and  the  management  of  the  home. 

"Part-Time  Co-operative  vocational  education"  refers  to  that  form 
of  vocational  instruction  that  involves  alternate  attendance  upon 
school  and  work  at  tlie  vocation  given  in  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment by  which  the  school  and  industry  co-operate  and  co-ordinate  in 
making  available  the  combined  educational  and  training  facilities 
of  both. 

"Practical — The  term  "practical"  as  used  in  the  act  to  which  this 
is  an  amendment  refers  to  the  manipulative  or  "practice  of  the  trade" 
aspects  of  a  vocation.  It  includes  such  work  given  in  shops,  labora- 
tories, mines,  drafting  rooms,  and  other  places  and  is  used  to  distin- 
guish such  work  from  "academic"  or  "non-vocational"  education. 

Section  2.  The  State  Council  of  Education  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  investigate,  and  to  aid  in  the  introduction  of,  voca- 
tional industrial,  vocational  agricultural,  and  vocational  home  eco- 
nomics education  ;  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  schools  and  depart- 
ments for  the  aforesaid  forms  of  education  and  to  inspect  and  ap- 
])rove  such  schools  or  departments  as  are  hereinafter  provided.  The 
State  Council  of  Education  shall  make  a  report  annually  to  the 
Governor  and  Legislature  describing  the  condition  and  progress  of 
vocational  industrial,  vocational  agricultural  and  vocational  home 
economics  education  during  the  year,  and  shall  also  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Council  may  deem  advisable. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  the  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  State  Council  of  Education  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  act.  He  shall  appoint,  from  time  to  time,  Avith  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Council  of  Education,  such  expert  assistants, 
other  than  those  already  provided  for  by  law,  as  may  be  necessary 
in  vocational  industrial,  vocational  home  economics,  vocational  agri- 
cultural or  vocational  commercial  education,  and  all  clerical  and 
other  agents  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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Section  3.  In  order  that  instruction  in  the  principles  and  the 
practice  of  arts  may  go  on  together,  vocational  indiTstrial,  vocational 
agricultural,  and  vocational  home  economics  schools  or  departments 
may  offer  instruction  in  day,  part-time,  and  evening  classes.  Attend- 
ance upon  such  day,  evening,  or  part-time  classes  shall  be  restricted 
to  those  over  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Section  4.  Any  school  district  may,  through  its  board  of  school 
directors,  establish  and  maintain  vocational  industrial,  vocational 
agricultural,  vocational  home  economics  and  vocational  commercial 
schools  or  departments. 

Section  5.  Two  or  more  districts  may,  as  ijrovided  in  article  eight- 
een, section  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one  io  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eight,  inclusive,  of  the  School  Laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  eleven,  entitled  "An  act  to  estab- 
lish a  public  school  system  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
together  with  provisions  by  which  it  shall  be  administered,  and  pre- 
scribing penalties  for  the  violation  thereof;  providing  revenue  to.es 
lablish  and  maintain  the  same,  and  the  method  of  collecting  such 
revenue;  and  repealing  all  laws,  general,  special  or  local,  or  any 
])arts  thereof,  that  are  or  may  be  inconsistent  therewith,"  through  a 
joint  school  committee,  establish  and  maintain  vocational  industrial, 
vocational  agricultural,  vocational  home  economics,  or  vocational 
commercial  schools  or  departments,  to  be  known  as  joint  vocational 
schools  or  departments. 

Section  6.  Local  school  boards  and  joint  school  committees  ad- 
ministering approved  vocational  industrial,  vocational  agricultural, 
vocational  home  economics  or  vocational  commercial  schools  or  de- 
partments, may,  under  a  plan  to  be  approved  by  the  State  Council 
of  Education,  appoint  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  members 
representing  local  trades,  industries,  and  occupations.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  committee  to  counsel  v.-ith  and  advise  the  local  or 
joint  board  of  trustees ;  and  other  school  officials,  having  the  manage- 
ment and  supervision  of  such  schools. 

Section  7.  Any  resident  of  any  school  district  in  Pennsylvania 
which  does  not  maintain  an  approved  vocational  industrial,  vocation- 
al agricultural,  vocational  home  economics  or  vocational  commercial 
education  school  or  department,  offering  the  type  of  training  which 
he  desires,  may  make  application  to  the  school  board  of  any  other 
district  for  admission  to  such  school  or  department  maintained  by 
said  board.  In  case  said  board  refuses  him  admission,  he  may  apply 
to  the  State  Council  of  Education  for  admission  to  such  school  or 
department.  The  State  Council  of  Education— decision  of  which 
shall  be  final — may  approve  or  disapprove  such  application.  In  mak- 
ing such  decision  the  State  Council  of  Education  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration the  opportunities  for  free  vocational  training  in  the  com- 
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tnunity  in  which  the  applicant  resides,  the  financial  status  of  the 
oommnnity,  the  age,  sex,  preparation,  aptitude,  and  previous  record 
of  the  applicant,  and  all  other  relevant  circumstances. 

The  school  district  in  which  the  person  resides,  who  has  been  ad- 
mitted, as  above  provided,  to  an  approved  vocational  industrial,  vo- 
cational agricultural,  vocational  home  economics  or  vocational  com- 
mercial school  or  department  maintained  by  another  school  district, 
shall  pay  a  tuition  fee,  to  be  determined  after  the  same  manner 
]irovided  for  the  high  schools  in  article  seventeen,  section  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eleven,  of  the  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven,  entitled  "An  act  to  es- 
tablish a  public  scliool  system  in  the  Commonwealth  oi  Pennsyl- 
vania, together  with  the  provisions  by  which  it  shall  be  administered, 
and  prescribing  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof,  providing  revenue 
to  establish  and  maintain  the  same,  and  the  method  of  collecting 
such  revenue;  and  repealing  all  laws,  general,  special  or  local,  or 
any  parts  thereof,  that  are  or  may  be  inconsistent  therewith."  If 
any  school  district  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  for  such  tuition  it 
shall  be  liable  therefor,  in  an  action  of  contract,  to  the  school  dis- 
trict or  school  districts  maintaining  the  school  which  the  pupil, 
with  the  approval  of  the  board,  attended. 

Section  8.  Vocational  industrial,  vocational  agricultural,  and  vo- 
cational home  economics  schools  or  departments  shall  so  long  as  they 
are  approved  by  the  State  Council  of  Education  as  to  organization, 
control,  location,  equipment,  courses  of  study,  qualiflcations  of  teach- 
ers, methods  of  instruction,  conditions  of  admission,  employment  of 
pupils,  and  expenditures  of  money,  constitute  approved  local  or  joint 
vocational  schools.  School  districts  maintaining  such  approved  local 
or  joint  vocational  schools  or  departments  shall  receive  reimburse- 
ment as  hereinafter  provided. 

Section  9.  The  Commonwealth,  in  order  to  aid  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  approved  local  or  joint  vocational  industrial,  vocational 
home  economics  and  vocational  agricultural  schools  or  departments, 
shall  as  provided  in  this  act,  pay  annually  from  the  treasury  to 
school  districts  and  unions  of  school  districts  maintaining  such 
schools  or  departments  by  order  on  the  State  Treasurer  signed  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  from  funds  appropriated  by  the 
legislature  for  that  purpose  or  otherwise  available,  and  in  addition 
to  the  amounts  paid  to  such  school  districts  under  the  provisions  of 
section  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  of  an  act  approved  the 
eighteenth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven, 
(Pamphlet  Laws,  three  hundred  and  nine),  entitled  "An  act  to  es- 
tablish a  public  school  system  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
together  with  the  provisions  by.  which  it  shall  be  administered,  and 
prescribing  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof;  providing  revenue  to 
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establish  aiid  maintain  the  same,  and  the  method  of  collecting  such 
revenue;  and  repealing  all  laws,  general,  special  or  local,  or  any  parts 
tliereof,  that  are  or  may  be  inconsistent  therewith,"  as  amended 
amounts  computed  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedules : 

Districts  of  the  first  class— The  Commonwealth  shall  reimburse  as 
hereinafter  provided,  districts  of  the  first  class  to  the  extent  of 
twenty-five  per  centum  (25%)  of  the  sum  expended  for  salaries  dur- 
ing the  previous  school  year  by  such  district  or  unions  of  districts 
for  approved  instruction  in  practical  and  related  technical  subjects 
in  day  vocational  schools  or  departments,  and  for  approved  instruc- 
tion in  practical,  related  technical  and  academic  subjects  in  part-time 
co-operative  schools  or  departments. 

Districts  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes, — The  Common- 
wealth shall  reimburse  as  hereinafter  provided,  districts  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  which  have  a  true  valuation  per 
teacher  of  assessable  property  exceeding  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars ($300,000)  to  the  extent  of  forty  per  centum  (40%)  of  the  sum 
expended  for  salaries  during  the  previous  school  year  by  such  dis- 
trict or  unions  of  districts  for  approved  instruction  in  practical  and 
related  technical  subjects  in  vocational  schools  or  departments,  and 
for  approved  instruction  in  practical,  related  technical  and  academic 
subjects  in  part-time  co-operative  schools  or  departments,  and  that 
the  amount  paid  to  a  school  distTict  in  any  of  the  foregoing  classes, 
wliich  has  a  true  valuation  per  teacher  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  (flOO.OOO)  and  not  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  ($200,000)  shall  be  forty-five  per  centum  (45%)  of  the 
sum  expended  for  salaries  during  the  previous  school  year  by  such 
district  or  unions  of  districts  for  approved  instruction  in  practical 
and  related  technical  subjects  in  day  vocational  school  or  departments 
and  for  approved  instruction  in  practical,  related  technical  and  acad- 
emic subjects  in  part-time  co-operative  schools  or  dcpai'tments ;  and 
that  the  amount  paid  to  a  district  in  any  of  the  foregoing  classes, 
which  has  a  true  valuation  per  teaclier  of  assessable  property  more 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  (150,000)  and  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  (|100,000)  shall  be  fifty  per  centum  (50%) 
of  the  sum  expended  for  salaries  during  the  previous  school  year  by 
such  district  or  unions  of  districts  for  approved  instrxiction  in  practi- 
cal and  related  technical  subjects  in  day  vocational  schools  or  depart- 
ments, and  for  approved  instruction  in  practical,  related  technical 
rnd  academic  subjects  in  Tiart-tinie  co-operative  schools  or  depart- 
ments; and  the  amount  paid  to  a  school  district  in  any  of  the  fore- 
going classes  which  has  a  valuation  prr  teacher  of  assessable  proper- 
ty of  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000)  or  less  shall  receive  fifty-five 
per  centum  (55%)  of  the  sum  expended  for  salaries  during  the 
pre\aous  school  year  by  such  district  or  unions  of  districts  for  ap- 
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proved  instruction  in  practical  and  related  technical  subjects  in  day 
vocational  school  or  departments  and  for  approved  instruction  in 
practical,  related  technical  and  academic  subjects  in  part-time  co- 
operative schools  or  departments.  Provided,  That  districts  of  the 
fourth  class  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  extent  of  twenty  per  centum 
(20%)  of  the  sum  expended  for  salaries  during  the  previous  school 
year  by  such  district  or  unions  of  districts  for  approved  instruction 
in  academic  subjects  in  approved  rural  community  vocational  schools. 
Provided  further,  That  no  district  shall  receive  a  reimbursement 
of -more  than  eighty  per  centum  (80%)  of  any  one  teacher's  salary 
from  either  Federal  or  State  funds  or  from  both. 

The  Commonwealth  in  order  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  ap- 
proved local  or  joint  evening  vocational  industrial,  vocational  home 
economics  and  vocational  agricultural  schools  or  departments,  or 
I>art-time  Vocational  Courses,  shall  pay,  as  provided  in  this  act,  as 
amended  annually  from  the  treasury  to  school  districts  and  unions 
of  school  districts  maintaining  such  evening  schools  or  departments 
in  the  several  classes  of  districts  an  amount  equal  to  two-thirds  the 
sum  which  was  expended  for  salaries  of  part-time  and  evening  school 
teachers  and  supervisors  during  the  previous  school  year  by  such 
a  school  district  or  unions  of  districts  for  approved  instruction  in 
practical  and  related  technical  subjects. 

Whenever  two  or  more  fourth  class  districts  unite  by  joint  agree- 
ment approved  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  and  maintaining  approved  vocational  instruction 
as  a  part  of  the  school  program,  the  Commonwealth  shall,  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,  pay  annually  from  the  treasury  to  such  unions  of 
school  districts  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  (.fSOO)  so  long  as 
such  joint  agreement  is  in  effect. 

The  Commonwealth  in  order  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  approved 
local  or  joint  compulsory  general  Continuation  Schools  for  minors, 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  pay  as  provided  in  this  Act 
annually  from  the  treasury  to  school  districts  and  unions  of  school 
districts  maintaining  such  schools  twenty  per  centum  (20%)  of  the 
sum  expended  for  salaries  during  the  previous  school  year  by  the  dis- 
trict or  unions  of  school  districts  for  approved  instruction  required 
by  laAV.  Provided  further.  That  the  Commonwealth  shall  reimburse 
districts  or  unions  of  districts  to  the  extent  of  forty  per  centum 
(40%)  of  the  sum  expended  during  the  pi'evious  school  year  for 
salaries  paid  teachers  of  General  Continuation  Schools,  who  were 
employed  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Section  10.  On  or  before  tl'e  first  Wednesday  of  January  of  any 
year  in  whicli  tlie  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  is  held,  the 
State  Council  of  Education  shall  present  to  the  Legislature  an  es- 
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timate  of  the  amount  of  money  necessaiy  to  meet  the  expenditures 
to  be  incurred  in  the  administration  of  this  act  for  the  two  school 
years  beginning-  with  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  July;  and  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  meet  the  claims  of  school  districts  and  unions 
of  school  districts  maintaining  approved  vocational  schools  or  de- 
partments, under  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the  two  school  years 
beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  July.  On  the  basis  of 
such  a  statement  the  Legislature  shall  make  an  appropriation  of 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  expense  of  cai'ryiug 
this  act  into  effect,  and  of  reimbursing  such  school  districts  and 
unions  of  school  districts  for  siich  school  years,  as  herein  provided. 

Section  11.  On  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  July  of  each  year  the 
s!;liool  autliorities  of  tach  district  shall  present  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  a  statement  of  the  amount  expended 
during  the  school  year,  previous  to  such  first  day  of  July,  for  in- 
struction in  approved  local  or  joint  vocational  industrial,  vocational 
home  economics,  continuation  schools  or  vocational  agricultural 
schools  or  departments,  as  herein  provided.  On  the  basis  of  such  a 
statement,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall,  by 
requisition  upon  the  State  Treasurer,  pay  such  school  districts  and 
joint  school  districts  such  reimbursement  for  the  previous  school 
year  as  is  provided  for  in  this  act.— Act,  of  1925,  P.  L.  418. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  VOCATIONAL  AID,  UNDER  ACT  OF  1925, 
ON  P,ASIS  OF  TRUE  VALUATION  PER  TEACHER 


Valuation 
Per  Teacher 

Classification  of  School  Districts 

I  II 

III  IV 

50 

55% 

50-100 

50% 

50% 

100-200 

45% 

45% 

45% 

200-UP 

25% 

40% 

40% 

40% 

Note,— Infonnation  regarding  the  effect  of  this  legislation  and  percentage  of  Vocational  aid 
a  particular  local  school  district  may  te  obtained  by  addressing  the  Department  of  PubUe 
istruction,  Hamsburg,  Pa.  =  .f 
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EXPLANATION  OF  GRAPH 

The  graph  2  on  page  44  shows  clearly  how  State  aid  for  the  le- 
ii.ibursemeiit  of  a  vocational  teachers'  salary  of  $1800  would  be  given 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth  class  districts  respectively.  It  shows 
1bat  a  local  district  of  tlie  first  class  would  receive  reimbursement 


Proposeid 
$1500  \Jgc 


ETMODOFRESnBUR^E-ncNT 
on  AM 

ATiOriALlEACHER'a  5aLARY 
)l STRICT  CLASSIFICATIOn 


C  A  L- 


80%  (Maximum 


iPrepared  by  P.  L.  Cressman,  Secretary,  Coimnittce  on  Keimtiursement  appointed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  Vocational  Education. 
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on  such  a  salary  to  the  amount  of  |3()0  from  the  Edmonds  fund.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  same  total  of  .1?T50  aid  is  considerably  less 
than  the  two-thirds  or  $1200  which  A\  ouId  have  been  received  by 
this  district  according  to  the  old  legislation.  There  is,  however,  no 
limit  of  15000  State  aid  and  |5000  Federal  aid  to  any  one  district 
provided  in  this  nCAv  Act.  The  only  limitation  is  that  no  district  shall 
receive  more  than  80%  aid  of  a  teacher's  salary  from  combined 
State  and  Federal  funds,  Avhich  based  on  the  flSOO  salary  amounts 
to  $1440. 


Date  

To  the  Principal  of  

Realizing  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  operate  safely 
power  driven  machines  and  tools,  I  hereby  consent  to  allow 

my  son  

to  use  the  machines  indicated  by  an  'x'  mark  on  the  opposite 
side  of  this  card  provided  that  thorough  instructions  as  to  the 
use  and  abuse  of  the  machines,  be  given  by  the  instructor. 


PITTSBURGH 

PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 


Lathe 
Drill  Press 
Milling  Machine 
Shaper 

Power  Hack  Saw 

Grinder 

Planer 


Circular  Saw 
Band  Saw 
Speed  Lathe 
Surfacer 

Hand  Planer  and  Jointer 
Revolving  Oil  Stone 
Wood  Trimmer 


Signature  of  Parent  or  Guardian. 


Showing  front  and  back  of  a  card  used  by  the  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools. 
It  is  used  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  parents  are  willing  to  have  boys  use 
power  driven  machinery.  Such  a  card  helps  to  impress  upon  the  boy  the  need 
for  care  in  working  with  such  machines. 

RULINGS  AND  DECISIONS  '  ., 

Ruling  on  Responsibility  for  Injury  in  School  Shops 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  provides  that  compensation  is 
due  only  where  the  relation  of  employer  and  employee  exists.  Conse- 
quently there  is  no  liability  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
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on  the  part  of  school  districts  for  injuries  to  pupils  injured  while 
making  objects  in  school  shops. 

All  school  districts  should  take  every  possible  precaution  to  pre 
vent  injury  to  pupils.    The  written  consent  of  parents  should  be 
secured  before  pupils  are  permitted  to  operate  machines. 

Ruling  Concerning  Part-time  CooperatiAye  Pupils  in  All-Day  Unit 

Trade  Classes 

Where  local  conditions  are  such  that  the  number  of  cooperative 
part-time  pupils  is  insufficient  to  form  a  separate  class,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  admit  them  to  the  classes  in  the  all-day  school  as  a 
temporary  expedient.  This  practice  is  not  approved  as  a  general 
policy  because  lack  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  either  group  or  of 
both  is  likely  to  result. 

Ruling  Concerning  Approval  of  Courses  of  Study 

Courses  of  study  for  which  State  or  Federeal  aid  is  desired  must 
be  approved  in  writing  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Contemplated  changes  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  thia 
Department  and  should  be  approved  before  they  are  undertaken. 

.  Ruling  Concerning  Operation  of  Power  Driven  MacMnery 

The  following  is  a  ruling  of  the  Industrial  Board,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry : 

"Rule  M-1.  That  minors  under  eighteen  years  of  age  learning 
the  operation  of  power  driven  machinery,  under  proper  sup- 
ervision in  industrial  schools,  ai'e  not  pursuing  an  occupation 
forbidden  by  the  Child  Labor  Act.  Adopted  February  15, 
1916." 

"  This  ruling  has  been  interpreted  to  apply  to  part-time  cooperative 
pupils  learning  the  operation  of  power  driven  machinery,  under 
proper  supervision  in  industrial  establishments.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  question  regarding  cases  where  this 
ruling  may  in  some  instances  conflict  with  the  provisions!  of  the 
Child  Labor  Act,  more  specific  legislation  governing  apprenticeship 
is  under  consideration. 

APPENDIX  B 

RECORDS  AND  REPORTS 

Adequate  records  are  essential  to  good  management  in  schools 
as  well  as  in  industrial  plants.  The  records  or  report  forms  dis- 
cussed here  are  suggestive  of  what  has  proved  helpful  in  a  number 
of  industrial  schools. 
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1.  Time  Cards.  When  pupil-apprentices  alternate  between  school 
and  industrial  establishments,  it  will  be  desirable  for  both  the  em- 
ployer and  the  school  to  have  an  accurate  record  of  attendance.  One 
way  to  solve  this  problem  is  by  having  a  time  clock  in  the  school  as 
weU  as  in  the  industrial  plant.  Time  cards  may  be  made  out  in 
duplicate — one  for  the  employer  and  one  for  the  school.  Some  other 
record  of  attendance  may  be  substituted  if  desired. 

2.  Pupil-history  Cards.  Eecords  should  be  kept  on  file  showing 
the  personal  history  of  pupil  apprentices.  Such  items  as  name,  ad- 
dress, age,-  parents,  education,  vocational  experience,  and  special 
characteristics  should  be  on  such  a  record  card.  The  card  may  be 
made  so  as  to  serve  as  a  follow-up  card  for  several  years.  Form  1 
shows  such  a  card  as  it  is  being  used  at  York,  Pennsylvania.  Form  2 
is  used  in  Erie.  i ij 

3.  Individual  Shop  Record  Cards.  It  is  desirable  to  have  records 
showing  the  actual  amount  of  time  that  pupil-apprentices  spend  on 
various  kinds  of  machines  or  at  various  processes.  Such  records  are 
desirable  because  they  may  show  at  a  glance  the  kind  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  instruction  given.  Such  records  are  helpful  in  that  they 
provide  a  means  of  checking  up  on  whether  or  not  all-round  instruc- 

^    tion  is  being  given  to  each  individual. 

An  example  of  such  a  record  is  shown  in  Form  3.  This  record 
form  is  being  used  in  the  Springfield,  Mass.  Vocational  School. 

4.  Class  Records.  The  individual  records  showing  the  kind  and 
extent  of  shop  or  trade  experience  that  each  pupil  has  had  should 
be  transferred  to  a  master  or  class  record  card.  This  card  will  show 
at  a  glance  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  experience  each  pupil  has 
received. 

5.  Equipment  Records.  A  record  of  school  shop  and  laboratory 
equipment  may  be  kept  on  cards.  These  may  give  data  such  as  the 
following :  manufacturer,  dealer,  date  when  acquired,  cost,  condition, 
date  when  scrapped. 

One  set  may  be  on  file  in  the  shop.  Whenever  articles  are  scrapped, 
broken,  or  replaced  such  information  is  recorded  at  the  time.  If  a 
duplicate  set  is  kept  in  a  fireproof  vault  little  difficulty  will  be  ex- 
perienced in  the  settlement  of  insurance  claims  in  case  of  loss  by 
fire,  and  re  ordering  in  such  case  will  be  easy. 

6.  Stock,  Maintenance  and-  Production  Records.  These  records 
will  necessarily  vary  in  the  different  industrial  plants.  It  will  be 
desirable  to  have  pupil-apprentices  make  a  study  of  various  checking, 
routing,  production,  and  cost  accounting  records  that  are  used  in 
various  industries. 

7.  Employer's  Report.  The  foreman's  report  should  enter  into 
the  standings  or  grades  given  part-time  cooperative  pupils.  Form  4 
is  used  in  York,  Pennsylvania.  ' 
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62-MC-5M-2-20 


THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ERIE,  PA. 


INDIVIDUAL  INFORMATION  BLANK 


Parent's  Record. 


Date 


Student's  name 


(Family  Name) 


(G-iven  Name) 


Address 


Telephone  No, 


Parent's  occupation 


1.  How  much  longer  do  you  plan  to  send  your  child  to  school"?  

2.  Can  (he)  (she)  finish  High  School?  

3.  Is  (he)  (she)  going  to  College?   

4.  For  what  occupation  does  (he)  (she)  desire  to  prepare?  

5.  What  occupation  do  you  desire  to  have  (him)  (her)  enter?   

Why?  

6.  State  any  occupation  in  which  (he)  (she)  has  been  employed  

7.  Is  (his)  (her)  general  health  good?  If  not,  why?  

8.  Does  (he)  (she)  have  at  least  eight  hours  sleep  regularly?  

If  not,  why?   

9.  What  are  (his)   (her)  outside  activities: 

(a)  Social   

(b)  Athletic   Hours  per  week 

(c)  Work   Hours  per  week 

(d)  Music   Hours  per  weet 

(e)  Miscellaneous   

10.    Remarks :   


11.    Does  student  spend  evenings   at  home    (      )  ;   club    (      )  ;   church    (      )  r 
movies  (      )  ;  streets  (      )  ? 


Parent. 


Form  2. 
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APPENDIX  C 

A  few  typical  apprenticeship  agreements  that  are  now  in  use  in 
school  districts  of  the  Commonwealth  are  herewith  given.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  thej^  have  certain  features  in  common  and  that  they 
differ  in  other  respects.  They  are  included  here  for  the  assistance 
that  they  may  give  to  those  who  wish  to  draw  up  agreements  that 
will  fit  specific  situations  elsewhere.  At  this  point  it  should  be  re- 
emphasized  that  written  agreements  should  contain  only  such  con- 
ditions and  requirements  as  are  mutually  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
concerned  in  the  matter. 

I.    Williaimsport  Public  Scbiools 
APPRENTICESHIP  AGREEMENT 

SECT.  I— THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  AGREES: 

1.  To  send  the  Employer  only  those  Apprentices  it  believes  to  be 
suited  to  the  trade  in  question  and  who  have  completed  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  the  first  two  years  work  of  the  Industrial  Course  of 
the  Williamsport  High  School. 

2.  To  arrange  a  school  program  for  the  Ap]>rentice  so  that  he 
may  work  in  the  shop  and  attend  school  in  alternate  periods  of  two 
weeks  during  the  school  term  and  to  give  to  the  Apprentice  such 
training  related  to  the  trade  as  will  enable  him  to  progress  satis- 
factorily. 

3.  To  have  its  representative  visit  the  Employer  at  regular  inter- 
vals to  learn  what  progress  is  being  made  by  the  Apprentice  and  what 
further  school  training  should  be  given  to  him. 

4.  To  give  to  the  apprentice  a  High  School  diploma  when  he  has 
successfully  completed  the  four-year  Industrial  Course,  and  an  Ap- 
prenticeship Certificate  v.'hen  he  has  successfully  completed  the  work 
outlined  in  Sec.  II,  Par.  5,  6  and  7. 

SECT.  II— THE  EMPLOYER  AGREES: 

1.  To  employ  the  Apprentice  in  alternate  two  week  periods  during 
the  school  year  and  continuously  during  the  school  vacation  with 
the  exception  of  a  two  Aveek  vacation  without  pay. 

2.  To  teach  the  Apprentice  as  much  of  the  trade  as  the  equipment 
and  personnel  will  permit. 

3.  To  notify  the  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Williamsport 
Public  Schools,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  shop  work  if  the  Apprentice 
is  not  found  STiitable  for  the  trade. 


( 
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4.  To  submit  to  tiie  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Williams- 
port  Public  iSelioois,  upon  his  request,  a  report  on  the  progress  of 
the  Appreutice. 

5.  To  pay  the  A^jprentice  at  the  following  rates : 

First  period  ut  approximately  650  hours  shop  work  at  cents  per 

hour 

Second  '*  "  "       "       "       "     "    "  " 

hour 

Third      "  .      "  ■  "       <'       "       "     "    a 

hour 

Fourth     "      "  '  "■  "       "       "       "     "    "  " 

hour 

6.  To  employ  the  Apprentice  for  one  year  after  graduation  from 
the  Williamsport  High  School  at  the  rate  of  pay  to  be  mutually 
agreeable  to  the  Employer  and  the  Apprentice  in  order  that  he  may 
secure  the  Certificate  of  Apprenticeship  referred  to  in  Sec.  1,  Par.  4. 

7.  To  give  the  Apprentice  opportunity  for  the  following  training 
during  his  apprenticeship: 

PRACTICAL  WORK  EN 


8.  The  Employer  reserves  the  right  to  suspend  Apprentices  en- 
tirely or  in  part,  and  also  to  decrease  working  hours  whenever  the 
status  of  business  justifies  it,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Employer.  All 
hours  lost  either  due  to  suspension  or  to  decreased  working  hours 
shall  or  shall  not  be  made  up  at  the  discretion  of  the  Employer. 

SECT.  Ill— THE  APPRENTICE  AGREES: 

1.  To  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Employer  and  carry  out  direc- 
tions to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

2.  To  make  an  honest  effort  to  complete  the  training  outlined  in 
Sec.  II. 

3.  To  puchase  from  time  to  time  such  tools  as  may  be  required  to 
do  rapid  and  accurate  work. 

Approved  and  accepted: 

  (Apprentice) 

  (Parent  or  Guardian) 

  (Employer) 

  (For  School  District) 
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n  CHESTER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Department  of  Cooperative  Industrial  Education. 


APPRENTICESHIP  AGREEMENT 

Part  I. 

This  agreement  made  this   day  of   ,19  be- 
tween  ,  doing  business  in  , 

hereinafter  known  as  "Company"  and  of  

hereinafter  known  as  "Guardian,"  whose  relationship  to  the  appren- 
tice is  that  of   ,  witnesseth  that  said   ,  a 

minor,  over  years  of  age,  hereby  becomes  an  apprentice  to 

the  Company  and  the  Company  hereby  accepts  him  subject  to  the 

terms  herein  stated,  to  learn  the  trade  pf  ,  subject  to 

the  terms  herein  stated. 

The  apprentice  and  his  Guardian  hereby  promise  that  the  appren- 
tice shall  conform  to  and  abide  by  all  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment, and  shall  faithfuUy  serve  the  Company  during  the  full  period 

of  time  named  in  this  agreement.   And  the  said,  , 

as  aforesaid,  expressly  agrees  hereby  that  all 

wages  which  may  be  earned,  and  all  moneys  which  become  due  under 
this  contract  may  be  credited  to  said  apprentice  upon  the  books  of 
said  Company,  and  may  be  paid  to  him  as  the  same  shall  accrue. 

The  said  ,  in  consideration  of  the  agreements 

herein  entered  into  by  said  as  ,  and 

by  said  minor,  respectively,  does  covenant  and  agree  to  pay  said 
apprentice  for  each  hour  of  actual  labor  performed,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  this  agreement  and  in  compliance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  which  said  Company  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe and  the  following: 

For  the  first  period  of  1536  hours,— cents  per  hour; 
For  the  second  period  of  1536  hours,— cents  per  hour; 
For  the  third  period  of  1536  hours,— cents  per  hour; 
And  it  is  hereby  mutually  understood  and  agreed  between  all 
parties  hereto  as  follows:  to  wit:  ■ 

That  this  agreement  is  to  continue  in  force  only  so  long  as  said 
apprentice  is  attending  the  Co-Operative  School  regularly. 

That  the  said  apprentice  is  to  report  for  work  every  alternate 
two  weeks  for  a  two-week  period  during  the  school  term,  and  con- 
tinuously during  the  summer  vacation  except  for  a  period  of  two 
weeks'  vacation,  without  pay  allowed  said  apprentice,  if  he  so  wishes. 
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That  the  said  Company  reserves  the  right  to  reduce  the  regular 
number  of  working  hours  if,  in  its  opinion,  the  condition  of  business 
renders  such  a  course  expedient. 

That  the  said  Company  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  said  appren- 
tice and  to  annul  and  cancel  this  argeement  or  to  suspend  such 
apprentice  whose  work  or  conduct  is  unsatisfactory. 

That  time  lost  due  to  any  cause  must  be  made  up  before  starting 
on  an  advanced  period. 

That  said  apprentice  must  purchase  from  time  to  time  such  tools 
as  are  required  for  the  successful  pursuance  of  this  course. 

That  the  said  Company  shall  not  be  responsible  to  any  person  or 
persons  in  any  manner  or  to  any  extent  for  debts  which  may  be 
contracted  by  him  upon  any  account  whatever  during  the  said  terms 
of  service  hereunder. 

That  the  said  apprentice  during  all  of  said  term  or  terms,  unless 
sick  or  otherwise  excused,  shall  be  punctual  in  commencing  his 
labors  and  in  performing  the  same,  and  sihall  work  the  regular 
number  of  working  hours  each  working  day  unless  otherwise  directed 
by  said  Company. 

And  for  the  true  and  faithful  performance  of  their  respective 
covenants,  as  above  set  forth,  the  said  parties  do  hereby  promise 
and  engage  to  each  other  firmly  by  these  presents  which  are  executed 
in  triplicate. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  set  their 
hand  and  seal  the  day  and  year  above  written. 


Company. 


Parent  or  (Tuardian. 


Apprentice. 

* 

Part  II — Agreement  for  Student- Apprentice 

 ,  with  the  consent  of  ,  iiiy 

guardian, 

my  parent,  who  takes  part  in  this  Agreement,  hereby  request 

 to  receive  me  into  their  employ  as  a  part  of  my 

training  in  learning  the  trade  of  I  assume  all  risk  of 

life,  bodily  injury  and  health,  not  otherwise  regulated  by  law,  and 
I  hereby  promise  and  agree  to  abide  by  all  the  conditions  of  Part  I 
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of  this  Agreement,  with  the  provisions  of  which  I  admit  entire 
familiarity.  I  furthermore  promise  that  I  will  perform  all  the  duties 
connected  with  this  work  faithfully  and  well. 


Student- Apprentice. 

Date   

Place   
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